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ABSTRACT 

Narrative text, tables, naps, and photographs present 
an overview of the Appalachian Begional Coa&ission's (AfiC| activities 
in fiscal year 1979; past achiieveients, and future goals. Uajor 
• accoMplishaents of 1979 include: utilization of tiie aillion 
appropriation for higJbway construction; approval of over ^1^3 Billion 
in ABC funds for 9B5 prolecta in areas such as health, cnxld 
development, vocational education, ccAsunity developuent, energy, 
environaent, natural resources', housing, research, and technical 
assistance; conducting a regipnvide conference on ABC programs for 
children and families: planning a regionvide conference on 
utilization of Appalachian coal resources; completing Congressionally 
mandated studies on medicul indigency and natural hazards; and 
establishing aa advisory committee on cultural resources. Part I 
describes, program by program, the plan tha^ ABC 'has folloved over 
its 15*year history in attempting to revitalize the Begion^s economic 
and social development. Chapters summarize projects in the areas of 
transportation, enterprise development, health, education, child 
development, h'ousing, community development, energy, environment, 
«:^atural resources, and finances. Part ii examines fiscal 1979 and 
^presents maps, county population change data, prdgram categories, 
amounts, and sources of funding for each of the 13' Appalachian 
states^ A directory provides local development district addresses. 
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^Miat Is 
Appalachia? 

A. 
ppalachia, as defined in the legislation from 

which the Appalachian Regional Commission 

derives its authority, is a I QS.OOOsquare-mile region 

that follows the spine of the Appalachian Mountains 

from southern Mew York to northem /^ssissippL It 

includes all of West Virginia and parts of twelve other 

states: Alabama, Georgia. Kentucky. T^ryland, 

Mississippi. Mew York, Morth Carolina. Ohio, 

Pennsylvania. South Carolina. Tennessee and 

Virginia. 
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Preface 



In 1964, the Presidents Appalachian Regional 
Comrriission (PARC) subnnitted to the President a 
report, that was, In effect, a blueprint for economic 
development in a region so riddled wjth poverty that 
It had shocked the nation. As a result the Congress 
created the Appalachian Regional Commission and 
charged it with responsibility for translating that 
bluepnnt into a process and a program that would 
bnng Appalachia into the mainstream of the 
nation's economy. 



Each year since then, ARC has submitted to the 
President and the Congress an annud repbrt on its 
fiscal activities, expenditures and accomplishments. 
This year, the Commission's 15th, it seems ^ 
appropriate to go beyond a review of fiscal 1 979 and 
examine ARCs achievements— and the Region's 
progress— in the light of that original blueprint 

Therefore, this reports divided into two parts. Part 
I describes, program by program, the plan that ARC 
has followed over its 15 years in attempting to 



revitalize the Region's economic and social 
developnrtent; Part 11 examines fiscal 1979, The 
report, as a whole, attempt to describe how the 
Appalachian Regional Development FYogram has 
evolved over the years; how program priorities have 
changed in re^x>nse to char^ging regional and 
national conditions; and which challenges are yet to 
be met if the Conrimission is to achieve its ultimate 
goal of a healthy, thriving economy that is capable of 
contributing its fair share to the nation s economy. 



Part I 

Highlights of 1 5 Years 
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A country road in Api^alachian Kentucky, 
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History of the 
Region ^> 



^ppalSchia is a region of contradictions. Even 
the adjectives so often used to describe it are 
paradoxical: rich yet poor; exploited yet 
underdeveloped; scarred yet >beautiful. To 
understand this paradox it is first necessary to delve 
a bit into Appalachia's history and the natjjre of its 
people. Only then is it possible to understand the 
socioeconomic evolution that led to \t> national 
emergence as "a pocket of poverty" in the richest 
nation in the world and, ultimately, to an expefiment 
in govemment called the Appalachian Regional 
Development Program. 

Appalachia— The Place 

The Appalachian Region, as defined by the 
Appalachian Regional [Development Act (ARDA) as 
amended, includes all of West Virginia and part of 
New York. Pennsylvania, Maryland. Virginia. Ohio. 
Kentucky; Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama arid Mississippi. It incorporates 
397 counties in the 13 states, clovers a total of 
195.000 square miles and has a current 
population estimated at close to 20 million. 

Its k x>graphy is one of rolling h'lls and hi^h 
plateaus to the north and east; sharply rising 
mountains and deep, narrow valleys in the central 
jx)rtion, and more rolling hills dropping off to plains 
to the south. » " 

Appalachia is a land rich in natural resources 
Eight of the 13 states have coal deposits estimated 
at 1 13.3 trillion short tons. Natural gas and deposits 
of many other minerals arc among its other natural 
resources. Much of the Region Is heavily forested, 
Appalachian hardwoods are famous throughout the 
country/ Water is generally abundant. Verdant in 
summer, the Region's njgher altitudes accumulate 
enough snow in winter to attract year roundlourism 
Few other regions in this country, if any, are so 
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richly endowed. 

Thrust up between the heavily populated, 
industrial East Coast and the thriving Midwest, 
Appalachia, with abundant resources and a prime 
geographic location, theoretically should have 
benefited richly by doing business with jts neighbors 
on both sides. In reality, however, Appalachia existed 
for generations as a region apart, isolated physically 
and culturally by its impenetrable mountains. 

How It Came About 

From the time the first wave of pioneers 
challenged the mountains in the early 1 7th century 
until the Industrial Revolution hit America, the 
Region remained largely unchanged^ The westward- 
bound who decided to stay in the mountains did so 
b^ause the rugged hills suited their ne^ for "elbow 
room"; the game and small patches of tillable land 
provided ample sustenance. Attracted by the self- 
sufficiency of mountain life, they settled in tiny 
hollows and long narrow valleys. Here they weren't 
answerable to any govemment or hemmed in by too 
many people too close at hand. 

Neither the revolt against England nor the Civil 
War managed to change their lives significantly. 
While many fought the war for independence, few 
sought active roles in the new family of states. Later, 
when the states chose up sides for the Civil War. so 
did the mountain people— but with some 
unexpected results. 

Appalachians, like the rest of the people in the 
country, were divided in their allegiance, some 
sympathetic to the North, others to the South. 
Slavery was not. however, the root cause for the 
division between the highlands on the one hand and 
the lowlands to the east and west of the mountain 
chain, on the other. Neither was it the prime cause 
for such cnoves as West Virginia's breaking away 
from Virania to seek separate status as a state 
Althoudn the concept of slavery was alien to the 
nature^ 3f the mountaineer, the real basis for the 
schism was socioeconomic and political. The 
mountains imposed an economy of scarcity ar d a 
hardy lifestyle that nurtured independence and 
aversion to rules and regulations. The result was a 
economic, political and social structure vas' 
different from the^ interdependent and relatively 
Ml TO 
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(ABOVE) A coal train in BouthweMtem Virsinia, 



prosperous society of the flatlands. 

It wasn't until the Industrial Revolution in the late 
1 800s that Appalachia began to undergo significant 
socioeconomic change. And the reason was coal. 
Although coal had long been known to exist in the 
Region (it had in fact been used by Indians before 
the white man arrived), its extensive use as a source 
of energy siarted only after the Civil War. With the 
coming of the Industrial Revolution, coal became 
the fuel that fired th^fumaces of the nation. 

Unfortunately, the mountain people didn't realize 
the implications of their mineral wealth. AAany sold 
their land and/or mineral rights foi^ pennies an acre 
to "outsiders " ClnsophistiLated in the ways of the 
new industrial society, Appalachians became not 
the entrepreneurs but the laborers. 

The mines were welcomed nonetheless, for the 
population, though widely scattered, had outgrown 
the food supply. Mining coal was a needed 
altemative to squeezing a living frorr the depleted 
land. » 

Coal quickly became a major industry, 
r^ icularly in the CentraJ Appalachian nnountains. 



But because the industry was so^ sensitive to 
fluctuations in *he national economy, it also quickly 
developed a boom and-bust cycle. Most of the 
industry was controlled by "outside" intsresU, as 
well, 50 that little of the profit remain- d in the Region. 
When oil flooded the American marketplace in the 
1950s, displacing coal as the nation's primary 
source of energy, Appalachia founr' itself faced with 
the prospect of a prolonged economic "bust" 

Although coal was integral to the regional 
economy, Appalachia was not economically 
homogeneous throughout There were differences 
enough tc give the subregions of Northem, Central 
and Southern Appalachia each a different 
economic character, When the coal industry 
appeared to botton\ out in the 1950s, the results 
might not have been so devastating had it not been 
for simultaneous downtums in other segments of 
the overall regional economy. 



(BELOW) These abandoned switch towers in 
AUrqheny County, Pennsylvania, symbolize the 
railroad decline in /Northern Appalachia. 




Central Appalachia (the rich coal fields of 
Kentucky, southem West Virginia, southwestem 
Virginia and eastem Tennessee) was hardest hit by 
the switch from coal to oil because of its unique 
dependence upon mining. The most rugged, hard- 
to-reach part of (he Region, Central Appalachia had 
never been able to build the economic diversity 
needed to withstand periodic dov^tums in its major 
industry. As a consequence, when oil overtook the 
market. Central Appalachia's economy plummeted. 

At the same time, Northem Apperiachia began to 
fee4 the full impact of its economy's failure to keep 
pace with changing times and technologies. The 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio and West 
Virginia counties that make up Northem Appalachia 
had for years produced capital goods for thie 
industrialized Northeast. Capital goods producton 
(heavy machinery, tools, etc.), along with such 
intemiediate industries as steel and, to a lesser 
degree, cpal, were the major components of the 
subreglonal economy. 

However, by the 1950s, the manufacturers were 
no longer competitive with newer capital goods 
producers In other parts of the nation. Both steel and 
coal production were down, too. Reduced 
production in all three^areas— capital goods, steel 
and coal— paralyzed the'iailroads which had grown 
up in support of them. The economic decline in 
Northern Appalachia, plus the tantalizing prospects 
of cheaper nonunion labor and a more moderate 
climate, caused more and more potential investors 
' . lo favor the South. 

Southem Appalachia (north Georgia, Alabama, 
MivSissippi, westem North and South Carolina and 
F>arts of Tennessee and Virginia), on the other hand, 
had long depended upon agriculture as the 
mainstay of its subregional economy. Agriculture, 
however, had grown increasingly marginal until it, 
too; slipped into serious decline. The combination 
of foreign competition and decreased demand 
slowed • textile production, which was Southern 
Appalachia's other importani industry. 

So coal alone was not responsible for the 
economic depression that beset the Region. Rather, 
it was thecoar'bust" incombinatioriwith significant 
and concurrent downtums in all major segments of 
the subregionai economies that plunged 
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Twistins mountain roads like this Kentuck}^ road under construction near Jackson are common 
throu%WouX /Kppatachia. 



i^palachia into so prolonged and devastating a 
decline. 

And there was the one factor that strapped the 
economy of the entire Region; isolation. The safne 
narrow twisting roads that limited Appalachians' 
social and cultural horizons and their access to 
education, health care and other vital services, also 
discouraged new industrial development of any 
kind, 

* The states, their modest treasuries drained by 
unemployment and enormous deficits in all human 
services, could' barely afford to repair the roads 
pitted and broken by heavy coal tnicks. 

The Interstate Highway System that was to link the 
nation coast to coast skirted Appalachia in favor of 
connecting more densely populated urban areas. 
To add insult to injury, the states could n.t afford to 
build those Ihterstates which did cross the Region. 
The cost— many times the national permile 
average— was well beyond the states means. 
Railroads were on the defcline nationwide, and 
commercial air service, growing rapidly almost 
everywhere else, skipf^d over the Region. 

By 1 960. It looked as if oil h ;id sounded the death 
knell for coal and. in doing so, had doomed 
Appalachia to an economic depression from which/ ^ 
it might never recover. 



The Plight in 1960 

Any attempt to describe the plight of Appalachia 
in ihe year 1 950 frills bhort of the human reality. 
There are. of cou.-^e, statistics. Only 8.7 percent of 
the families m the Region had incomes over ^ 1 OjOOO 
corrjpared to 1 5.6 percent for the rest of the nation. 
Per capita income was 35 percent lower in 
Appalachia. About one third of its popul^ion lived 
below the level of poverty. 
^ During the 1950s, mining and agriculture in 
I Appalachia had released half of their combined 
i work forces — 614,000 people. Recorded 
I unemployment was 7.1 percent (5 percent for the 
I rest of the nation). But the figures did not tell the 
I whole story. Something called "hidden 
J unemployment" —people so long without work and » 
I others so discouraged by the lack of opportunity^. 
I that neither group sought jobs— effectively 
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inaeased the number of unemployed to an 
estimated 700.000, 

Poverty ran deej^er than any unemployment rate 
could rdiect however. It touched every aspect of 
human existence In 1960 barely one-third of all 
Appalachian adults had completed high school 
{one-half for the rest of the r^on), only five out of 
every 1 00 adults ha4 completed college (eight per 
100 for the rest of the nation). 

Health indicators placed the Region a decade, 
perhaps even further, beliind the accepted level of 
health care. Infant mortality dramatically exceeded 
thie national average. Appalachia had far /ewer 
doctors per capita than the rest of the country, and 
these doctors were concentrated in the Region s few 
urban areas. That left the rural residents —the vast 
majonty of Appaiachia's 16 million people— with 
little or no access to professional medical care. 

People— among them many of the best 
educated, most skilled, the young and the 
able-bodied— had left the Region in large numbers. 
To many who joined the exodus, cities like Toledo 
and Detroit meant survival but not contentment 
While many did find work and a. new life, others 
found city life alien, unwelcoming. They were 
generally Central Appalachians, proud mountain 
people whose environmental and cultural heritage 
made them oddities in an urban setting. 

This was Appalachia in 1 960. a yea: when the rest 
of the nation was enjoying remarkable prosperity 
and growth. Fortunately, it also was the year that 
America came face to face with the poverty it didn't 
know existed in a place it had ignored for 
generations. 

The Turrtlng Point 

Despite two govemmeni studies (one as early as 
1902 and Another in 1935) on the Regions 
increeisingly precarious economy, despite the 
individual efforts of Appalachian governors, 
Congresshien and other officials, the Region had 
never been able to stirhulate the outside support 
needed to generate workable solutions to its 
growing problems. When Appa^chia did finally 
caoture the nation's attention, it nappened almost 
accident q ^ 



In 1960. the Presidential hopefuls waged an 
intense campaign in West V^irginia. The national 
television and press that followed the campaign into 
the mountains gaveAmenca its first intimate look at 
widespread povefty in the nchesi nation in the world. 

Their interest piqued, the press delved deeper, 
and It soon became apparent that West Virginia was 
not alone. The same conditions prevail^ in parts of 
Kentucky. Tennessee, Pennsylvdnia and several 
other states which shared a ^ common piece of 
geociraphy called Appalachia. 

Recognizing the strength of numbers, the 
Appalachian governors united under the banner of 
Appalachia and, *in 1961, released an updated 
report' on the Regions problems. Gnder the 
leadership of Appalachian represertlative^. notably 
West Virginia Senator Jennings Randolph, the 
Congress ejg^rcisei increasing pressure for national 
action. Touchy by wliat he had seen personally 
dunng his campaign and prompted by the 
Appalachian governors and Congressmen, 
President Kennedy appointed ' the President's 



Appalachian Regional Commission (PARC) to 
assess the Region's problems and to recommend 
ways to solve those problems. 

Following an intensive investigation of the 
Region'^ socioeconomic* conditions. PARC 
submitted its final report and recommendations to 
the President in early 1 964. Both the legislative and 
executive branches acted quickly. Using the PARC 
report as its guide. Congress translated the 
Comm>ssion's recommendations into legislation 
creating the first large-scale regional economic 
development program ever undertaken jointly by 
the states involved arKi the federal govemment 

In March of 1965. less than a year after PARC 
submitted its report. President Johnson signed the 
onginal Appalachian Regional Development Act It 
was an histonc occasion marking the beginning of 
an expenment in govemment that has. in 1 5 years, 
established a standard for regional economic 
development based upon assured participation at 
all levels of govemment. 



Iff 1965 Appalachia had far ftiver physicians per capita than the rest of the nation, and mafty rural areas ^ 
* depended upon the services of the visiting nurse. 
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Population, Income 
and Employment 
Changes 

The Appalachia that PARC examined in 1964 is 
in nnany ways difF.,rent fronn the Region of 1979, 
While significant disparities do still exist between the 
Region and the nation, the past 15 years reflect an 
increasing number of positive changes, among 
them the reversal of the outmigration trend 
prevalent during the 1950s and early 1960s. The 
Region' s 1 979 population ( 1 9,5 million) is 9 percent 
larger than in 1964 (18.0 million), with about 85 
percent of this growth since the 1970 census. 

In the 1 950-60 decade, the Region lostoneeighth 
of its population by outmigration to other areas. 
While population growth in Appalachia was only 
one-sixth the national rate between 1965 and 1970, 
with outmigration of 390.0C0 persons, the following 
decade saw a reversal from net outmigration to net 
inmigration. 

During the 60s, the Region gained 500,000 
people, based upon a natural increase of 1.6 million 
and net outmigration of 1.1 million. Projections for 
the 1 970s indicate that Appalachia will have gained 
1.4 million people, with about two-thirds of the 
inci jase from natural growth and one-third frorji net 
inmigration. 

ARC currently estimates the Region s population 
growth rate for the 1 970s at 0.75 percent annually or 
almost equal to ti^e national average rate. Southern 
Appalachia gained the largest share of the Region s 
population growth of the 1960s and 1970s, with an 
annual rate of growth of 1.3 percent. Central 
Appalachia, historically the subregion losing the 
most rapidly through outmigration. is estimated to 
have experienced the greatest annual rate of 
population gain (1.6 percent) in the 1970s, due in 
part to the resurgence of the coal industry. Northem 
Appalachia lags far behind with only 0.2 percent 

Chansons economic conditions in the Region since 
1965 have opened up man$^ n^wjohs in construction. 



annual growth, and net outmigration continuing, 
though much less than in the 1960s. 

Increases also have been noted in the per capita 
total personal income of the Region. In 1965, the 
regional per capita income was only 78 percent of 
the national average. By 1970 it had grown to 81 
F>ercent and in 1979 is projected to be about 85 , 
percent of the national average. Among the, 
subregions. Central Appalachia has shown the most 
rapid increase, rising from 59.1 percent to 73 
percent of the national average between 1 970 and 
1979. It far outdistanced both Southem and 
Northern Appalachia in rate of increase. Southem 
Appalachia's per capita income increased from 
76.2 to 82 percent between 1970 and 1979, while 
Northern Appalachia increased more slowly, from 
87.8 to 90 percent of the national average. 

Nevertheless. Northern Appalachia's per capita 
income continues to be the highest among the 
subregions at 90 percent of the national average. 
Southem Appalachia follows at 82 percent and 
Central Appalachia. even with its dramatic increase, 
still lags far behind at 73 percent. 

However. Appalachia's poverty population has 
decreased. Between 1960 and 1 976, the incidence 
of poverty declined from 31 to about 1 5 percent of 
the total population. Despite this improvement, 
Appalachia still remains one of the nation's largest 
pockets of poverty, with an estimated 2.8 million of 
Its 19 million inhabitants with incomes below the 
poverty level. 

Unemployment rates also have changed 
measurably over the past 15 years. In general, the 
Region s unemployment rates, after dropping from 
high levels in the 1960s, have followH national 
trends, rising and falling in response to i.uctuations 
in the national economy. 

In 1965 the regional unemployment rate was 53 
percent and in 1970 5.4 percent, comparing 
unfavorably with national rates. By 1 973, however, 
the Region recorded an unemployment rate of 4.7 
percent, somewhat lower than the national average 
of 4.9 percent. Southem Appalachia's low 3.7- 
percent unemployment rate was largely responsible 
for Appalachia's low unemployment rate, for, at the 
same time, Northem Appalachia had 5.3 percent 
Central Appalachia 6.1 percent unemployment 
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(Jnemployment rose in the recession year 1 975 to 
8.7 percent in Appalachia, compared to the 8.5- 
percent U.S. rate. The following year, Appalachia's 
unemployment decfined to 7.6 percent or just below 
the 7.7.percent national rate. In 1979, the Region's 
unemployment rate was 6.5 percent compared 
s with 5.8 percent for the United States (the lowest 
since 1974). 

While Appalachian unemployment rates tend to 
follow the national average and frequently compare 
favorably with them, it is Impossible to get a clear 
picture of the unemployment in Appalachia without 
taking into account what has become known as 
"hidden unemployment " These are people who do 
not show up in {he unemployment figures because 
they no longer seek eitiployment. 

"Hidden unemployment" was particularly 
- significant in the 1950s and early 1960s when few 
jobs were available and economic expectations 
were low. With no job and no expectation of getting 
one. many people ^ally dropped out of the 
employment search altogether. So, in the early 
1 960s PARC and others estimated that the actual 
Appalachian unemployment rate, including hidden 
unemployment, may have been 1 0 to 15 percent 
(substantially higher than the official data). 

While "hidden unemplbyment" may be 
^mewhat reduced today, it still exists. The 
unemployment situatioa in the late 1970s was 
intensified by the number of coalminers out of 
work Despite the nation's energy crisis, coal 
production was dov/n considerably, and, as a result 
unemployment among coalminers was on the 
•increase. In nine coal producing counties of West 
Virginia and Kentucky, 1979 unemployment was 
estimated at lO^percent or more. 

The regionwide improvements in population 
growth, per capita income and unemployment do 
reflect well upon the changing economic conditions 
in Appalachia. However, these indices of change 
also clearly point out that while some partS|of the 
Region have improved significantly measured 
against the nation, other parts still continue their 
progress at a much slower rate than either the 
Region as a whole or the rest of the country 
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Structure of 
the Commission 

the Appalachian Regional Connnnission 
and the Appalachian^ progrann were created and 
funded in 1965, both were new and untried 
concepts. There was no existing nnodel for the 
Connnnission s federal/state partnership, no sinnilar 
progrann that integrated such elennents as 
highways, health, education and housing into a 
progrann, in the words of the 1965 Appalachian 
Regional Developnnent Act, "to assist the region in 
nneeting its special problenns, to promote 'its 
econonnic developnnent, and to establish a 
franneworkfor joint Federal and State efforts toward 
providing the basic facilities essential to its growth 
and attacking its connnnon needs on a coordinated 
and concerted regional basis.*'. 

This new regional connnnission and progrann were 
recognized as an experinnent fronn the outset. In the 
years that followed passage of the original Act, the 
Congress was to refer repeatedly to the ARCs 
experinnental nature. A 1 967 Senate report on ARC 
continuation legislation, for exannple, cited it as "our 
most recent experiment in government" 

The report said, "The Appalachian Regional 
Commission . . . broke new ground in structuring 
relationships between and among the Federal 
Government, State governments, local govern 
ments, and individual citizens and private 
business. . . . This program is the embodiment of a 
new approach in intergovernmental relations, best 
expressed in the concept of creative federalism . . . 
As it was conceived and established, it is an equal 
partnership between the States and the Federal 
Government" 

The ConTinnission, like the programs for which it is 
responsible, has evolved with experience, however. 
In Its efforts to achieve that "creative federalism," the 
Commission has made changes that ultimately 
resulted in the strong state/federal partnership 
which exists today. 



Grainger County, Tennessee, 



The Decision-Making Body 

Congress realized that PARCs recommendation 
for a federal/state partnership was the key to the 
eventual success of the regional program. So ARC 
was establisheni by law with, a membership 
composed of th^ governor of each participating 
state apd a federal representative appointed by the 
President. The federal representative serves as the 
federal cochairrrian, vi^itFT'the state members 
electing one of their number to serve as states 
cochairman. 

The original legislation stipulated lhat all 
Commission action would require the vote of a 
majority of the states and the federal cochairman. 
State members were to represent both their 
individual and collective interests, while the federal 
cochairman was to bring to the table the federal— 
specifically the administration s— position. Through 

'interaction among the members and this voting 
procedure, the Commission would be able to blend 
state and federal interests into a regional program. 
The intent was to put the decision-making 
responsibilit> into the hands of those ultimately 
responsible for carrying out the decisions, thereby 
heightening the chances for a full commitment of all 
possible resources toward achieving agreed-upon 
regional goals. 

The ARDA of 1965 gave each governor the 
option of naming a person (alternate) to represent 
him on the Commission. Early ip the program, the 
governors opted for that choice, electing to send 
their alternates to participate in regular policy 
sessions. Nearly a decade later in 1975, after a 
careful review of the process, the Congress 
amended the legislation to refine the process. Over 
the years both time and changes withir^ state 
administrations had altered perceptions of the 
program on the state levels. While the Appalachiari 
governors voiced strong support for ARC. few 
participated personally in the decision-making 
process. Critics, in fact noted that in some states the 
program had been relegated to officials who did not 
have the authority to initiate or to agree to the types 
of decisions that sustained the vitality and regionality 
of the program. 

^ J^ln its official report on the.amendments passed in 




The October 24, 1979, Appalachian Resional Commission meeting. 



1 975, the Senate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works (then the Senate Committee on Public 
Works) stated that "these amendments are to insure 
the Governors' control and participation in 
Commission decision making. ' The amendments 
stipulated that only the governor coujd serve as a 
state member of the Commission, although he 
could appoint a single alternate from his cabinet or 
personal staff A quorurri of governors (seven) was 
deemed necessary for c ertain specific actions, an 
alternate member cojid not be counted in 
establishment of a quorum, but an alternate could 
vote In the presence of a quorum. 

Those actions which would require a quorum of 
governors were: all policy matters, ARC Code, 
changes, allocation of funds among the states, 
approval of state or subregional plans. 
^i=^ven before these amendments became law, the 
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jlachian^govemors^had begun to play much 



more active roles in the program, including 
attending a number of quorum sessions. Since 
1975 the Commission has met with a quorum of 
governors present two to four times annually. Mot 
only have the governors and the federal cochairman 
personally decided all policy matters as stipulated by 
the amendments, but as a group they have 
exercised their considerable collective political 
influence to shape national policies and federal 
regulations that impact upon Appalachia. 

In addition, the governors have initiated a series of 
conferences to address regional issues and, in 
doing so, have greatly broadened and strengthened 
local participation in ARCs decision-making 
process. The conferences have addressed vital 
subjects such as regional economic development 
and balanced growth, the children of Appalachia, 
cpal production and energy and health care. 
Largely through direct sponsorship of the 



governors, the Commission has been able to attract 
the foremost authorities in each area, stop 
administration officials and representatives of 
business and industry to participate in the 
conferences, along with key state and local officials 
and interested citizens from throughout the Region. 
The interaction of the conference participants and 
their consensus on key issues have been used by the 
Commission to guide its policies. 

The 1975 ame^ments also reaffimned the roles 
of the executive director and the ARC staff. In 
accordance with PARC's recommendations, the 
Commission over its first decade had operated with 
an executive director and professional staff intended 
as an independent nonpartisan group of experts 
i^roviding support and technical information. The 
1975 amendments, in effect, insured beyond any 
doubt the full independence of the executive 
director and the ARC staff to develop policy and 
programmatic recommendations based upon their 
best professional judgments. The Senate Public 
Works Committee report on the 1 975 amendments 
contained the following specific language on this 
matter: 

"... The executive director is to be the chief 
administrative officer of the Commission staff. 
There must be one individual clearly responsible to 
the Commission for the day to-day operations of a 
staff whose duty is to implement Commission 
decisions. The Commission staff must be distinct in 
its functions and responsibilities and free to provide 
impartial, objective judgments and to advise the 
members of the Commission on matters affecting 
policies, op)erations and procedures. The Congress 
designed the staff as an independent group of 
experts to produce impartial and technical 
information and make recommendations to the 
Commission based u^xjn such data. It must not be 
unduly influenced by either partner if it is to serve the 
Commission in the development of unified Federal* 
state policies to solve the problems of the 
Appalachian Region." 

Finally, the Senate committee report also 
addressed the role of a states Washington tjased 
representative. Although the original legislation was 
silent on the subject, the. states had, at the first 
Commission meeting in 1965, appointed such a 
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representatrve. As the Senate report noted, policy 
responsibility began to shift away from the 
Commission table to the ' executive committee" 
where the votes were cast by the federal cochairman 
and the states* Washington representative, who, in 
the absence of gubematonal participation, cast thie 
states vote. Although a member of the committee, 
the executive director had no vote. 
' The Senate committee ceport on the 1975 
amendments not only mandated gubernatorial 
participation in specific policy actions; it questioned 
the need for, and the role of, the executive 
committee. If the Commission did decide that such 
a committee was necessary, the Senate report 
stated that only a governor serv»n^'as the states 
cochairmantora group of govemors) could cast the 
states' vote /In, any such committee. 

Noting that while the states might want to 
maintain a small staff at ARC headquarters for the 
purposes of continuity and advice, the report stated, 
"It i^s contrary to the intent of this Act to delegate to 
such staff any policy formulation, program 
management or staff supervisory authority. ' 

The evolution of the Commission over these past 
15 years clearly illustrates the farsightedness of 
PARC, which originated the notion of a federal/ state 
partnership, and th^ Congress, which translated that 
notion into a workable union. 

LDDs 

The 1964 PARC report also recognised the 
likelihood that the Commission would have to 
address itself to establishing and/or strengthening 
the capacity of local areas to deal with economic 
development; therefore. PARC suggested the 
possibility of creating local development districts a.s 
substate planning and development agencies, and 
the iegisla'-jn creating ARC provided for the 
creation and support of such districts. 

Appalachia had (and still has) a plethora of small 
jurisdictions that range from tiny unincorporated 
places to small towns and cities. Unfortunately, tew 
of these jurisdictions had the planning capacity or 
. the grantsmanship expertise topjiirsue either private 
oT^ public investments successfully Where this 
expertise d d exist the Region s long history of 
competition among towns and counties inhibited 



their ability to work together to enhance their 
chances of success. Instead each town vied with its 
neightx)rs for jobs, state and federal dollars and any 
new business investments, often to the detriment of 
all involved. 

So, following PARC's notion thaleach state must 
determine if it wanted 1 DOs— and if so, what form 
they would take and what role they would play— the 
Commission endorsed the idea and left each state 
to pursue the LDD idea in the manner of its own 
choosing. 

TTte idea for the Jenny WHey trailin Kentucky came 
from the FIVCO Area Development District, which 
also supervised its construction. 




Today, Appalachia has 69 LDDs that incorporate 
all 397 counties in all 13 states (see map on page 
72.) Funded in part by ARC, the LDDs take a variety 
of forms— nonprofit organizations, regional planning 
corporations, councils of govemments— according 
to the design of e^ch stdte. By wliatever name they 
are called, all share the same general functions, 
including' building the capacity for areawide 
economic development and the development 
expertise needed to implement'lhese plans through 
specific investment programs. 

These LDDs form a very essential link between 
the people directly affected by ARC projects and 
those who make both state and regional policies. 
The LDDs, each serving several counties that share 
common econc;nic potentials and problems, 
provide the local input that PARC considered the 
foundation for lasting change in the Region. 

New housing in Tliomas Vi7/age, a development 
established by an arm of Virginia's LENOWISCO 
district, is replacing flood^damaged housing in 
Scott County. 
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Each of the 69 LDDs operates under the direction 
of a board of directors composed of a majority of 
local elected officials, plus community business and 
labor leaders, and other private citizens. Each has a 
professional staff responsible for developing 
areawide plans and implementing areawlde 
developnnent strategies and specific projects, based 
upon the policy outlined by the boards. 

Interacton among the LDDs also is important to . 
the growth of the Appalachian program. Annual 
LDD conferences. Commission conferences and 
the exchange of ideas via the ARC staff (which 
provides, at the states request, direct, technical 
assistance ib the dlLtricts) are ways in which the 
local development districts share mutually 
beneficial experiences and information. 

The Process 

The process that allows the federal govemment. 
individual states and the LDDs to operate in concert 
is the Appalachian development planning process. 
Planning takes place on all three levels-;^- regional, 
state and distnct. The regional plan, which is 
composed of several documents, articulates 
regional problems and potentials, establishes 
regional goals and object.ves. and sets forth a long 
range development strategy foi the Region. 

At the next level, each state prepares a state 
Appalachian development .plan which sets forth 
state Appalachian goals, objectives and investment 
strategies within the framework of the regional plan. 
Finally, the distncts follow the same pattern, 
identifying districtwide problems and potentials, 
establishing goals, objectives and an investment 
strategy. 

Elach state plan »s revised annually based upon 
achievements and changing pnonues. so that the 
entire planning process— regional, state and 
distnct— IS an on-going process. 

Onc^ *~e weakest Imk in trie planning chain, most 
LDDs now have the planning and developmert 
expertise to fulfill the basic planning funaion. AH of 
the distncts have developed, or are in the process of 
developing, areawide action programs (AAPs), 
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and development expertise to insur^'an even greater 
measure of local partjcipation in the overall 
decision making process. 

Research, Evaluatioa^ncl 
Support for LDDs 

An integral and unifyina^spect of the overaii 
Appalachian program is itSTCfearch, evaluation and 
LDQ^ support program. Funds devoted to these 
activities cross program lines, guide institutional 
development, strengthen local participation. 



increased LDD planning and administrative funding 
from $890,000 in 1966 to $5.4 million in FY 1979. 
Today the ability of the 69 LDDs to offer technical 
assistance to their constituent govemments is a 
major factor in helping these govemments benefit 
from ARC programs. Appalachian development 
planning by the states has increasingly drawn upon 
district resources and plans. ARC. tine states and 
their local constituencies call upon the LDDs for 
technical assistance in public finance, management 
and planning and for general program activities. 
In 1975, arc's legislative amendmer^ 




TTie panel on replacins oil with coal, and coat t^itchcTts and convemton ftteels at the 1979 
Appalachian Regional Cammt^sion conference in Binghamton^ New York. 



enhance the planning process at all levels and 
generate the data and mfonnation input for regional 
pnonty setting and decision making.. 

This program breaks down into three categories. 
LDD support. Commission research, and state 
research and technical assistance, the latter 
provided from the states single allocation (each 
sXate receives a lump sum allocation oiARQ funds 
for area development and techmcdl assistance). 



which, in essence, are fc)ng range multiyear__l^£^ Support. The key recipient of ARC technical 
plans. Among ARC stop priontje^rts to ^Sl^n^-e monies is the LDD. As the distncts have 
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tinue to assist the LDDs to build'tfieir planning 
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grown in numbtrs ar>d responsibility. ARC has 



recognized the growing importance of the local 
development district system to th^ oxerall success 
of the program and clearly articulated the districts' 
role and responsibilities in strengthening the 
federal/ state partnership. The ainendments called 
for preparation of areawide actjon programs (AAPs) 
<o provide one coordinated process and basic 
document to be used by as many federal, state and 
local agencies as possible as the basis for their 
program funding decisions. 

The Commission is committed to encouraging 
continued growth of the districts and to insuring that 
they will continue to increase in stature, in 
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Keith Rkhard^on of the East Tennessee Development District con<5ucts a county needs assessment 
hearing as part of the district's priority 'Setting AAP program. 



overall planning and developrnent capabilities, and 
m the level of their participation in the regional 
decision-rndkjng process. 



Commission Research and Evaluation. To assure 
that the Commission s research program 
continually focuses upon prionty regional issues 
and concerns, ARC prepares an annual research 
prospectus. This prospectus sets forth the pnonty 
research issues wiihin the major Commission 
program areas. These pnorities then serve as the 
basis for the development of specific research, 
demonslratiori and technical assistance projects. 



In the early years of the program, the research 
tackled the mo«-t ubvious and pressing of problems 
However, as the Commission has matured, it has 
refined the selection process based upon its own 
growing experience The conferences and public 
meetings that have been held in increasing 
numbers in recent years have also become a prime 
vehicle for identifying issues at the grass roots level 

At ti w regional le\iel, a cntical component of the 
ARC research program is support for the regional 
planning process, vvhich centers on the state 
development and investment plans. Another 
essential component of the overall research 
prograi 1 1 is energy and environment. Some specific 



priorities witl'iin this component are eiiergy 
conservation, use and production of Appalachian 
coal ahd other alternatives to oil, dispo^l of 
hazardous and nonhazardous solid waste, and 
agriculttire and forestry marketing. 

Over the years ARC has engaged in a number of 
research projects that have proved highly significant 
in the priority-setting process and in guiding ARC 
program inves^^^nts and establishing regional 
priorities. The subjects of some of those research 
projects have been coal haul road^, solid waste 
disposal, adult literacy and infant mortality, . 

Evaluation has also been a consistent ARC 
priority. In recent years, the emphasis has been on 
achieving a balance between state- and 
Commission level evaluations, with special attention 
placed upon identifying and evaluating unique 
demonstration projects and stimulating their 
replication or adaptation where appropriate 
throughout the Region, However, development and 
improvement of monitoring and evaluation 
capabilities at the state level does remain a key 
element in the overall evaluation effort 



State Technical Assist^ince, Research and 
Demonstration. Each state also -engages in 
technical assistance, research and demonstration 
projects denned to address practical development 
problems in health, community development 
transportation and other fur.cticncal program areas. 
In additioii, the Commission funds demonstrations 
to increase capabilities at the state, sub^tate and 
local levels in programs related to creating new 
employment and to increasing the income potential 
of citizens of the Region. 

This program gives the states the particular 
advantage of setting priorities according to their 
respective needs and thus encourages innovation. 
Among the many examples of the use of state 
technical assistance, research, and demonstration 
monies is South Carolina's nrfajnagerial assistance to 
the towns and small cities. EAch county within South 
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Carolina's LDD has a district staff member assigned 
to It to f>rovide city manager assistance as needed by 
the communities, most of which are too small to 
employ a city manager full time. All of Appalachians 
69 distr icts either have provided or are providing this 
type of assistance 

After identifying rural mass transp)ortation as a 
pnonty. Morth Carolina used some of its research 
and demonstration funds, along with a grant from 



the G,S Department of Transportation, to conduct a 
state*«vide rural study on the subject That survey 
formed the basis for establishing rural mass 
transportation guidelines and policies/ 

Appalachian Mississippi, which has a largely 
agricultural economy, is conducting a multiyear 
demonstration designed to increase the level of 
genera! technical assistance to small farmers to help 
them raise their incomes. In Appalachian New York, 



the state office for the aging is managing an ARC 
state demonstration project to provide low-cost 
firewood to heat the residences of the low-income 
elderly. 

As th.ese examples indicate, the latitude allowed 
the states in the use of their state ARC technical 
assistance, research and demonstration funds has 
resulted in a wide vanety of new and innovative 
approaches to problem solving. 



An ARC'funded stud*' has investiaated the condition of coal haul roads 
in the ffesion, many of whichf like the Indiana Count^f Pennsylvanioy 
road shown (BELOW)^ have been heavily damaged by coal haul traffic. 




State technical assistance Has funded city managers in many states, 
(BELOW) Circuit^ridins administrator Jeff Morse (right) checks the 
water supply of Independence^ Virginia, with Mayor Jack Rudolf. 
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Transportation 

I^evelopment activity in Appalachia cannot 
proceed until the regional isolation has been 
overcome. Its cities and towns, its areas of natural 
wealth and its areas of recreational and industrial 
potential must be penetrated by a transportation 
network which provides access to and from the rest 
of the nation and within the Region itself, NO analysis 
of the regional problem has failed to identify the 
histonc and persisting barriereffect of its mountain- 
chains as a primary factor in Appalachian 
underdevelopment The Commission recommends 
a mix of investment and timing which gives the 
single problem of access a double priority of 
emphasis," 

That statement from the 1964 report of the 
President s Appalachian Regional Commissionhas 
remained basic to ARCs program over the past 1 5 
years. It was challenged by some who sought a 
"quick fix' solution to the problems of Appalachia. It 
was questioned by some who pointed out that a 
whole generation of children would be grown long 
before the highways could be planned and built 

But year after year, the Commission— witji 
Congressional and Presidential support— held to 
the tenet that no lasting improvement m the Region 
would.be possible without the highway system. The 
onginal legislation authonzed 2,350 corridor miles. 
That number was increased to a total of 3,025 over 
the next 15 years as co.ridors in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Soutii Carolina and hew York were 
added to the original nine-state system, and 
additional miles were required to meet new 
environmental or developmental needs. 

At Its first meeting on May 12, 1965, the 
Commission approved the first 992 miles of the 
system, including 87 miles of quick-start projects. 
Less than two months later, on July 6, construction 
of the development highway system actually began, 
with ground breaking ceremonies in bom, near 
Whitesburg, Kentucky, and Salem, West Virginia, A 

A hishway construction cretv i» hard at work on a 
hishway bridge near Athens, Ohio. 
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few days later, on July 1 4, the rest of the system was 
approved by ARC, 

Segment by segment, year by year, the 
Appalachian Development Highway System 
(ADHS) corridors were blasted through the rugged 
Appalachian mountains, often at costs per mile two 
or three times tho^ of flat land construction. Costs, 
high to begin with, were increased by inflation and 
adaptation to new safety and environmental 
standards. 

By September 30, 1 979, 1 ,51 9 of the total 3,025 
corridor miles in the system were complete and 
anc*her 260 miles were under construction (see 
map opposite). Another 1,244 were in some 
stage of engineering and land acquisition, A total of 
^2,205 million in federal funds and $1 ,424 million in 
state funds had been committed to the 
construction. An additional ^470 million in federal 
funds through 1981 had been authorized, and 
legiblation to authorize further funds through P/ 
1 985 was pending in the Congress 

As early as 1 969 assessments showed that the 
system would reduce by onehalf the shipping time 
between eastem Kentucky and the major eastern 
markets within a 300-mile radius and onethird 
the shipping time between important economic 
areas in West Virginia and those same markets. In 
1 969. ihe Appalachian corridor system also began 
to produce measurable development payoffs such 
as location of a new Control Data plant along a 
corridor in Wolfe County. Kentucky, the second 
poorest county in the (Jnited States, The plant 
provided 1 50 new jobs in this area, which had never 
before been able to attract this type of 
manufacturing. 

Between 1965 and 1977, employment in 
Appalachia increased by over one million. Studies 
show that half the new manuflMuring jobs were in 
plants within 10 minutes of nfes^i, highways and 
three-fifths within 20 minutes. 

The development highway system's impact goes 
far beyond new job creation, however. The 
corridors, in addition to opening the Region to 
industry and commerce, are also making it easier 
for the p>eople of Appalachia to commute to jobs, 
health care, vocational schools and other essentials 
of a modem, balanced economy, 

43 , 
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As the 1970s drew toward an end, the ARC 
highway investments were mounting— and could 
continue to mount in future decades. 

Access Roads and Other 
Transportation 

The Appalachian Act did not restrict ARC 
investments to the corridor system alone. As the 
PARC report had recommended, ARC also^^as 
invested in "access roads which . . . serve specific 
facilities such as those of a recreation, residential, or 
industrial nature and woufd facilitate the states' 
school qpnsolidation programs." At the same time, 
the Region shared some national transportation 
concerns, such as the declining railroads, and some 
very specific regional transport dilemmas such as 
coal haul roads. 
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Access roads, usually twalane and often only a 
mile or less in length, have proved to be one of the 
most valuable of ARCs tools. Over the past 1 5 years 
they have provided the critical linkage ip industrial 
sites, to regionally important recreation areas, to 
major housing projects, to hospitals and airports. In 
the energy crises of the 1970s, ARC helped fund 
access roads to nuclear plants, oil storage facilities 
and to coal mines. 

Through September 1979, ARC had helped fund 
347 access road projects, providing $1223 million 
in federal funds. Some 61 1 miles of access roads 
were completed, and another 212 miles were under 
way. 

An old Appalachian problem reeoierged with the 
revival ofthe coal industry in the 1970s: the need for 
building and resurfacing coal haul roads. 

In 1977 an ARC funded study showed that coal 




was being hauled regularly over 14300 miles of 
roads within e^ght Appalachian coal-producing 
states. About 70 percent of those ix)ads carried 
more than ten 24'ton trucks a day. Th^ study 
estimated a cost of $3.8-$4.6 billion to construct 
rebuild and maintain the necessary roads and 
bridges to handle the coal then being produced, 
/jiticipated increases in coal production were 
expected to increase that cost by another $800- 
$1,000 million by 1985. 

As the decade of the 1 970s ended, the question of 
coal haul roads was as yet unresolved. The ARC 
takes the position that, if the Region is ' to 
substantially increase its production of coal to the 
benefit of the nation, then the nation must be willing 
to assume a reasonable share of the additional 
financial outlay necessary to make increased coal 
production possible. A significant part of that 
increased financial burden is building and 
maintaining roads exclusively for the hauling of coal. 

Rural public transportation is a national as well as 
a regional problem that is made particularly acute in 
Appalachia by the difficult terrain and the high 
incidence of low-income and elderly people. In this 
area. ARC has funded a number of management 
studies, helped some projects secure assistance 
under the Rural Highway Public Transportation 
Demonstration Program and aided operating 
demonstration projects serving approximately 
600.000 people annually in five states. 

Railroads are perhaps even more an issue in 
Appalachia than elsewhere. Critical arteries in the 
Appalachian economy for over a century, railroads 
linked scattered industrial sites with suppliers and 
marketers; earned much of the coal to industries, 
power plants and ports, and often provided more 
reliable transportation for people than automobiles 
over icy mountain roads. 

Tlien the rai!roads,*troubled since the boom days 
of World War Rencountered disastrous problems in , 
the 1 960s. B^inkruptcy, the establishment of salvage 
organizations like Amtrak and Conrail. and the 
abandonment of less prosperous* lines followed. 

This section of Appalachian Corridor S over 
Clinch Mount aint Tennessee, has recently been 
completed. 
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Track abandonment hit Appalachia particularly 
hard* since much of it was served by light-density 
branch lines. 

In the early 1970s. ARC began efforts to help its 
member states with rail abandonment problems. 
Among ARCs projects were development of a 
methodology to measure rail abandonment 
impacts on communities and their economic 
potential: helping West Virginia prepare a statewide 
rail plan to make it eligible for federal assistance; 
aiding New York with the purchase of two branch 
lines; and establishing a short line rail service to 
keep shippers in operation. 

Although the Commission has initialed a study of 
branch lines to identify rail service needs and the 
public and private resources that might help meet 
those needs, the outlook for rail service in 
Appalachia— and the country— is not encouraging 
to those concemed with regional economic 
development Increased transportation of coal 
would probably strengthen rail service to the coal 
areds. but there was no similar encouragement for 
the rest of Appalachra. 

One of the key factors in the demise of rail 
""X^ passenger service was the growth of the airlines. By 
i565 air transportation had become an important 
factor in economic development. The rough 
Appalachian terrain gave it increased importance 
but also complicated the problems of building 
adequate airports. 

In 1 967 ARC completed a study on airport status 
and needs in Appalachia and interested the Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA) in the concept of 
d "Horts as generators of economic development 
Over the next few years. ARC funds .were used in 
conjunction with money from FAA and other 
sources to increase the safety and capacity of 
airports in the Region. 

Air service in Appalachia improved steadily until 
the fedeidl deieyuldtiufi uf late 1978. Designed to 
stimulate competition, deregulation permitted 
airlines to eliminate less profitable flights and 
service. In Appalachia the result was curtailment of 
service to many small cities and towns. As the 1 970s 
neared the end. ARC and its member states were 
focusing attention on the problem, but the solution 
^^9^"> uncertain. 
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ARC funds helped build this access road near As/ieti/Ze, North Carolina^ to make it easier to reach 
the Farmers* Market (background), a thriving center where farmers from North Carolina and 
surrounding states sell their produce year round. Last y ear $tl million worth of farm produce was 
sold in this ARC-assisted market. 

With rail and air service improvement or even become even more vital to the future development 
maintenance at present levels uncertain, the of the Region. 
Appalachian Development Highway System has 
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Enterprise 
Development 

^n^e private businesses of the Appalachian 
Region " said the 1964 PARC report, "are critical to 
future growth. They provide the means by which the 
potential of regional public investment is realized in 
the form of more and better jobs for ^he people vyho 
are the target of this developmental effort The 
entrepreneurs who translate the capacities of the 
Region's economy into first level jobs are 
iiiJispensable to economic growth,'* 

Although the PARC report recognized the 
importance of the job-producing private sector, it 
recommeiided— and the Congress agreed —that 
ARC should not provide the capital for private 
enterprises. ARC Avas to design a program to foster 
industries and businesses by providing such 
essentials as highways, public facilities and serviceb, 
healthiier and better trained people and livable 
communities. Capital for land, buildings and 
equipment would be provided by private sourc^or 
federal agencies like the predecessors of the 
Economic Development Administration or the 
Small Business Administration. ARC was not 
authorized to help capitalize industries and 
businesses. 

However, ARC could provide the state and local 
areas with technical assistance to help strengthen 
the process by which new jobs are created. The 
thrust of tne technical assistance program over the 
years has been to build state and local capacities to 
deoign and implement job development strategies. 
This process includes building local capacity to 
assess job needs and potential, tu identify obstacles 
to new job creation and to utilize uiat information as 
the basis for a local job creation strategy. 

Governed by boards that include business 
people, labor leaders, bankers, elected officials and 
others, the Commission-assisted local development 

This man works at the Great Plains Baa 
Company, located in an industrial park near New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, 



districts (LDDs) have become a key link between the 
private and public sectors. With a mix of 
representation from the private and public sectors, 
LDDs have been able to generate mulually-agreed- 
upon enterprise development strategies as a guide 
for investments made by both sectors. The LDDs 
and Appalachian states have also hired and trained 
F>eople to help entrepreneurs find public or private 
capital. 

While helping to improve the general climate for 
private enterprise in the Region during the 1960s, 
ARC also began pinpointing the specific 
impediments to enterprise development As early as 
1966, the Commission recognized that the best 
source of new jobs would come from industries 
already in the Region; so it funded a major project to 
identify ways to help those industries expand. ARC 
also recognized the importance of private capital 
and in 1968-69 released a study on "Capital 
Resources in the Central Appalachian Region " 

The study showed a $ 1 09-million outflow from 60 
Appalachian counties in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia. That figure was partly 
offset by investments of outside capital in the 
counties, most of it in coal mining, txjt the net 
outflow figure was ^54.1 million, almost million 
from each of these relatively ooor counties, 
desperately short of investment capital. 

With help from ARC, the climate for 
entrepreneurs in Appalachia was improving by the 
1 970s —and figures began showing results. During 
the 1 950s the Region had lost more than half its jobs 
in agriculture and almost 59 percent of its jobs in 
mining. Worse, it was gaining manufacturing jobs at 
only onethird the national rate and service jobs at 
on^ ha]f the national rate. By the mid 1970s, 
however, these trends were improving in the Region 
Census Bureau figures indicate that the rate of 
increase of jobs in Appalachia was 88 percent of the 
national rate for the 1 970^77 penod, (These are the 
jobs covered by the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act) 

In the mid 1970s, ARC reexamined its enterprise 
development activities as part of an overall design 
program at the end of its first decade. As a result the 
Commission pi'oposed to the Congress that it be 
pei^H^ to fund energy-related enterprises, state 
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technical assistance programs for small«businesses 
and tndustrial site development The Congress 
responded by authorizing a program in energy- 
related enterprise development and waived a 
portion of the original ARC leg 3t^on which 
Prohibited Commission funding of industrial 
facilities or of working facilities for the generation, 
transmission or distribution of electric energy or 
gas. 

ARC used this new authority to assist a variety of 
energy related projects during the 1970s. Many of 
those projects were aimed at developing 
energy efficient industnal parks --for instance, the 
conversion of an abandoned plant in HornelL New 
York, to accommodate several industries in a facilit> 
with high energy efficiency. Another grant for a 
feasibility study of a coal gasification plant to supply 
an inoustnal park in Pennsylvania led to a 54,7 
million low-BTU plant that will make a Hazelton, 
^ Pennsylvania, industrial park energy-self-sufficient. 

Energy efficiency today is an inlegral'Component 
of Appalachian Tennessee's enterprise 
devekDpment strategy, Tennessee's -program also 
illustrates the growing sophistication of the states 
the local areas approach and expertise in job 
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creation and retention. Since roughly two-thirds of 
all new caoital investments are from expansions 
rather than location of a new industry, Tennessee's 
enterpnse development program stresses helping 
existing businesses to retain old and create new 
jobs, as well as attempting to generate new business 
starts. 

In addition, eastern Tenrtessee's enterprise 
development program ranged from assessing 
available resources and obstacles to new job 
development to identification of potential 
intemational markets, traderelated ^.oblems and 
capability to participate in f. reign trade shows. 
These progio.ns are now being integrated into the 
statewide economic development strategy. 

Based o\ . ARCs expenence with this new 
authiority du. .ng the late 1970s, the Senate and the 
House in 1 .^79 voted to broaden the Commission s 
authority so that ARC could try similar approaches 
outside the energy field. That authority, awaiting 
final Congressional action as 1979 ended, would 
enable ARC to make grants to member states for 
establishing pevolving loan funds to help businesses 
and (or providing technical ass»stance to such 
enterprises. 



\RQ technical assintance and funding helped 
construct the Ohio access road (LEFT ABOVE) 
which serves both the 4S-^cre Richards Road 
Industrial Park (center right) and the Muskingum 
Area Jaint Vocational School (center left), 
(ABOVE RIGHT) The Allied Products plant in 
Tennessee's ForkS'of-the'River Industrial Park 
makes parts for furnaces and airconditioners. 



The Commission's major contribution to the 
private sector, Iiowever. continued to be the building 
of a regional economy in which individual 
enterpnses can take root and prosper. At the end of 
the decade, this basic ARC approach was being 
bupplemented by a renewed emphasis on energy 
production — particularly coal — and its role in 
building a diversified Appalachian economy 
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Health 

.The PARC report made it clear that conventional 
health-care systenns were not working effectively in 
Appalachia. V/ith this in mind, the Appalachian 
Commission in 1965 deferred any immediate 
health funding programs and appointed a 25- 
member health advisory committee The 
committee was charged with two specific tasks, to 
conduct a comprehensive evaluation of the 
Region's health needs and to establish guidelines 
and criteria for funding projects under the 
demonstration regional health centers program 
authorized in the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act 

While the study was in progress, ARC and the 
Office of Economic Opporturiity (OEO) undertook 
a program to assist the ten Appalacian Regional 
Hospitals that sen/ed Kentucky. West Virginia and 
Virginia. Gsing a ^ 1 .2-miliion grant from OEO. ARC 
helped to supplement the hospital system (once 
operated by the United Mine Workers) as a first step 
in building a comprehensive regionwide health care 
program 

In early 1966. the advisory committee presented 
its report to ARC The report set provision of health 
care professionals and of adequate operating 
facilities as the Region s first health priority, 
emphasizing that constmction funds would be 
needed to accomplish this The committee also 
developed guidelines and criteria to insure that all 
projects funded would be regional in nature and 
capable of providing comprehensive health 
services it further defined comprehensive health 
services to ' .lude health education, personal 
preventive services, diagnostic and therapeutic 
services, rehabilitative and restorative services and 
community wide environmental health services. 

Folic A^ing the committee s guidelines, ARC 
began in 1 967-68 to establish demonstration health 

Outpatient care, like that received bp tbifi infant 
at a rural clinic in Bricevill^^ Tennessee, has 
helped to reduce the ReQion^s once stag^erinq 
infant mortality rate. 



areas to irriplement "the phased development 
through clearly defined s^eps, of comprehensive 
health services for ail segments of the population in 
a designated area." 

Health Needs 

Govemed by boards cornposed of local health 
consumers and providers and public officials, the 
demonstration agencies faced the task of identifying 
specific health needs and finding cost-effective 
means to meet those needs. And the needs were 
great In 1967 the Region recorded 92 nonfederal 
physicians per 100,000 residents, compared to a 
national average of 140 per 100,000. Nearly Z400 
doctors were needed just to bring the regional ratio 
I'P to 100 per 100,000 persons. 

Other indicators were equally staggering. The 
Region's infant mortality rate in 1963 was 27.9 
deaths per 100.000 live births, compared to the 
national average of 19.7 deaths per 100,000 live 
births. In many Central and Southern Appalachian 
counties the rate was double the national average. 
Death from infectious diseases was 33 percent 
higher than the national average. 

Other regional conditions impacted directly upon 
the health situation, too. Inadequate transportation 
systems, particularly highways, limited access to 
health care for the millions of nonurban residents 
who made up the vast majority of the Region s 
population. 

Given this particular set of circumstances, ARC 
developed a threelevel (primary, secondary and 
tertiary) approach to health Care as a means to cost- 
effective, comprehensive care to the total 
population. Primary care, as defined by ARC, offers 
dail> personal health care on a continuing basis and 
includes maintenance of complete records to be 
extended when nt-cebsary to the secondary level 
(hospital care) and to the tertiary (highly specialized 
research onented services, centralized m regional 
facilities). 

In effect, this definition of pnmary care means that 
once an individual enters the comprehensive health 
care system for any reason—examination, 
diagnosis or treatment— the primary health care 
component of the system makes available to him a 
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full range of personal health care services from 
Simple testing to specialized treatment 



A Typical Primary Care Clinic 

Using this health-care delivery concept each 
demonstration area went about developing delrvery 
s>^ems appropriate to its health care needs. Many, 
and eventually all, demonstration areas established 
networks of primary health-care clinics as the entry 
point into comprehensive health-care systems. 
Clover Fork Clinic in the mountains of eastem 
Kentucky is typical of the 250 clinics that now serve 
people throughout the Region. 

The clinic opened ten years ago in a 
trailer building in the tiny coal-mining community of 
Evarts, Kentucky. Working in cooperation with 
Harian Regional Hospital ] 4 miles away. Clover Fork 
provides to a valley of 10,000 people a range of 
services no family doctor could provide alone. The 
staff includes two physicians, two nurse 
practitioners, a dentist and a support staff. The 
hospital s home health nursing service uses Clover 
Fork as an operations base in the clinic's service 
area. The home health service visits clinic patients, 
mostly elderly people, who need on going 
maintenance that can easily and appropriately be 
provided in the home. Constant radio contact with 
the clinic makes it possible for the field team to 
consult with the physicians when necessary. 

The clinic medjcal staff, on the other hand, has 
complete access to. and the cooperation of, the 
Daniel Boone group practice based at Harlan 
Hospital and all of the hospital's sophisticated 
laboratory, diagnostic and treatment facilities. 
Tertiary services— chemotherapy for cancer 
patients, for example— are provided by the 
University of Kentucky Medical Center at Lexington, 
Kentucky 

Clover Fork s nurse practitioners are 
representative of the nonphysician health care 
providers found in clinics around the Region. 
Murses with advanced training that allows them to 
provide services once restncted to physicians^ the 
nurse practitioners today are recognized as 
Q Mets of a distinct level of professional health 



care. Other nonphysician health-care extenders 
(such as physician assistants), together with the 
nurse practitioners, have greatly broadened the 
scope of services possible in a clinic setting. And in 
fact, many rural health clinics in Appalachia and 
elsewhere, operate successfully on a day-to-day 
basis staffed with nurse practitioners and/or 
physician extenders rather than physicians. 

Health Care Advances 

In the mid 1970s, Appalachia's nine health 
demonstration areas (serving 12 states) and ARCs 
overall approach to health care began to draw 
national attention.* The success of the 
demonstration area approach became a basis for 
the health system agencies (HSAs) that today 
provide local health planning capacity throughout 



the nation. The rural health initiative clinics of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (now 
the Department of Health and Hunrian Services) also 
drew upon Appalachia's successful clinic 
experience in delivering cost-effective primary 
health care in rural and isolated areas. 

Appalachia's attempt to Increase the number of 
health-care providers through effective use of new 
types of nonphysician health care providers gave 
early support and acceptance to the nurse 
practitioners and physician extenders. In addition, 
ARC was also a very early supporter of the 
reemergence of the general practice of medicine as 
a r ore sophisticated medical speciality now called 
family practice. 

In one of ARCs most effective exercises in 
advocacy, the Appalacfiian governors and the 
federal cochairman fought for passage of national 
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The ABC'funded Clear Fork Clinic in Clairfield^ Tennessee^ is equipped to provide denial services 
as well as primary health care. 
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legislation which now pernnits Medicare and 
Medicaid reimbursement for services provided by 
physician extenders in rural clinics. Prior to the f 978 
legislation, reimbursement was possible on)y if a 
physiaan was present when the services were 
rendered This regulation intensified the financial 
burdens of small mral primary health-care centers 
which didn't need and couldn't afford a fulWme staff 
physiciaa That legislation applies not only to rural 
clinics in Appalachia but throughout the nation. 

In the early 1970s, ARC also took the lead in 
addressing a health problem unique to 
coalminers—blaek lung. Working in cooperation 
with the National Institute for Occupational Safety 
' and Health, the Commission in 1973 set aside ^2 
million to initiate the coalminers respiratory disease 
clinic project, under which states could get one-time 
grants to establish and ecfiiip black lung diagnostic 
Clinics, 

Pnor to ARCs involvement in the black lung issue, 
miners were entitled to worker s compensation only 
within the bounds of a very narrow definition of the 
disease. Working in tandem with the Congress, the 
Commission helped instigate a new legal definition 
of the medical evidence which would be accepted as 
proof of black lung. The combination of the 
diagnostic clinics and the change in the medical 
evidence required as proof speeded up the 
compensation process for thousands of affected 
miners. An important spinoff of this program came 
in the form of a nse in the per capita income in the 
mining areas that was traced directly to the black 
lung payments to miners disabled by the disease. 

Raising the level of health care to an appropriate 
level* in medically underserved Appalachia requires 
a variety of investments, at all levels. To insure that 
the three-uered system be strong at all points, the 
Commission has alsa funded equipment pur 
chases, operations and facilities (hospitals as well as 
clinics) where necessary to meet the demand for 
services. Since 1965, ARC has assisted nearly 300 
hospitals to reach the appropnate level of service in 
their areas. As tlie number of facilities has increased, 
however, construction support has become a 
proportionately smaller share of the total health 
program expenditures. 

ARC also has invested in a wide range of other 



health programs, including prevention of disease, 
manpower development and training, medical 
sendees, mental health, mental retardation and 
rehabilitation and emergency assistance to coal 
field clinics and hospitals. As of the end of FY 1979, 
ARC had approved health projects totaling $19,6 
million. 

Today Appalachia enjoys a much improved 
health-care system. The network of primary care 
centers now reaches into many rural and previously 
medically underserved areas. Through these 
centers, more Appalachians than ever before have 
access to a range of services designed to meet their 
specific health jieeds, \ 

Progress has been made in increasing and 

redistributing health care ^ofessionals, Betw^n 

1963 and 1976, the number V nonfederal doctors 

rose from 92 to 1 16 per lOO)^ persons, Nurse 

practitioners and physicianXextenders have 

broadened the range of services available which the 

centers can provide in a cost-effective manner, 

f 

Remaining Problems 

However, while a number of health-care battles 
are being wo^n, the war is far from over. Many 
Appalachians who live in rural and other hard 
to-reach locations still do not have access to the 
scope of services needed. Although the Region s 
infant n-ortality rate has dropped substantially, too 
many counties still exceed the national average 
Specifically onefourth of all Appalachian counties 
have infant mortality rates averaging one-and-a half 
times the national average. Said anothier way, an 
infant born in any one of those counties averages a 
50 percent greater chance of dying before the age of 
one year than a child born in a county where the 
infant mortality rate equals the national average 

Medical indigency is another very real, very 
serious problem, especially in Central Appalachia 
An ARC funded study revealed that 25 percent— 
and m certain areas up to 40 percent— of the Central 
Appalachian population cannot afford private health 
insurance and does not qualify for public assistance 
under Medicaid or Medicare. 

These and other health-related problems do 
remain, despite important improvements in the 
system as a whole. Many areas of the Region still do 



not have the health care, medical or dental, that is 
taken for granted elsewhere. This is specially tme in 
the more rural, isolated reaches Because nuich of 
Appalachia still lags behind the nation 
economically, such crucial issues as the escalating 
cost of health care are felt even more intensely by 
the people of the Region, 

These conditions set the tone forthe ARCs future 
health priorities. These priorities include: pit>viding 
basic services to all Appalachians, especially those 
in the neediest communities; reducing the Infant 
mortality rate; recruiting more health-care 
professionals; continuing support for state and local 
health program development and management 
activities, and developing programs to build links 
among specialized services such as acute care, 
chronic inpatient services, alternatives to 
institutionalization— for jexample. home xrare and 
self-help, especially for the elderly. Demonstrating 
workable, cost-effective ways to deal with these and 
other health-care problems like medical indigency is 
the challenge ARC faces today. 

While progress, along with changing national and 
regional conditions, requires constant reevaluation 
of effort, the Commission's ultimate goal remains 
the same: to build a health-care system that is open, 
accessible and responsive to the needs of 
Appalachians, t 




Quality medical care is provided at the Clover 
Fork ClinicQndHartan, Kentucky. 
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Education 

One of the most significant ways in which the 
1964 PARC report and the subsequent ARDA of 
1 965, differed from all previous economic 
development programs was the emphasis upon 
human services as an integral component of 
positive economic change. The PARC report 
emphasized, for instance, that educational 
opportunity appropriate to labor market demands 
and to individual expectations was essential to 
economic growth in Appalachia, 

While realizing the need to maintain and enhance 
traditional college preparatory courses, the 
Commission was keenly aware that the average high 
school curriculum did not offer training for those 
who could not afford or were not interested in going 
to college. Lacking the resources to explore othet 
options, the Region's school systems had for years 
been unable to meet the needs of students to 
increase their eaming potential or to respond to the 
labor market demands for new skills. The results, a 
high dropout rate, a below-average number of 
college graduates, low adult litera":y rates and an 
economy stymied in part because the educational 
system was not producing a labor force armed with 
viable skills. 

Given the status of education in Appalachia, the 
Commission adopted a twofold goal, tu teach skills 
that would enable individuals to get jobs regardless 
of where they chose to live, and to build into the 
school systems the capability to respond as the 
demands for skills changed. 

Facilities and Programs 

The Commission's first major program was to 
build the secondary, and to a lesser extent 
postgraduate, facilities required to implement a 
comprehensive, regionwide vocational education 
program. Toward that end, ARC has invested a total 

TTifS %;oun3 man is learning the welding trade at 
the Tri'Cotfnts^ Technical College in Pendleton, 
South Carolina. 
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of $320 million to date in building and/or equipping 
681 vocational education facilities. 

The regionwide network now almost entirely in 
place, concentrates upon offering programs for 
developing job-oriented skills that pPDvide realistic 
altematives to the traditional collegeprep^ratory 
programs. One of the effects of this program has 
been a reduction of the dropout rate for 
Appalachian high school students. 

ARC also makes operations grants to initiate new, 
and to refine and expand oldprograms. Through F\ 
1979, ARC had funded 96 operating projects at a 
cost of $20.9 million. These grants include career 
education and guidance, counseling and placement 
services projects. 

Demonstration programs also have contributed 
significantly to broadening the vocational and 
nonvocational education base in Appalachia. 
Among these demonstrations are the regional 
education service agencies (RESAs), which enable 
school systems to pool their resources for 
specialized teaching services, staff development, 
special programs and joint purchasing that no 
single school could afford alone. Tlirough FV 1979, 
ARC had funded 1 15 such demonstration projects 
at a total cost of $20.8 million. 

Some of the other program^hich were initiated 
with ARC funds are now entirely statesupported 
and, in some cases, have been expanded to 
incorporate non Appalachian counties as well. For 
example, the Kentucky Staff Industry Exchange 
Demonstration project, conducted by the Kentucky 
Bureau of Vocation Education, ir^volves teachers, 
vocational administrators and business and industry 
representatives in an exchange effort to upgrade 
and modernize teacher skills and curricula, thus 
making vocational education in Kentucky more 
relevant to the needs of business and industry. 

In recent history, ARC education investments 
have by no means been confined to vocational 
education, although this area clearly remains a top 
priority. By the close of FV 1979, the Commission' 
had also provided construction and equipment 
assistance to more than 240 higher education 
projects and nearly 150 library projects. 

The same traditional, institution-bound 
educational system that was unable to meet 
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Appalachia s needs is under challenge nationwide. 
Typical of this narrow focus is the notion that the 
traditional classroom is the only effective setting for 
teaching. Today, new technology is helping to 
disprove that assumption. 

Satellite Program 

The Appalachian Community Service Metwork 
(formerly known as the Appalachian Education 
Satellite Program) was among the pioneers in 
exploring new, more effective ways to provide 
educational options. The program uses the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (MASA) 
and, more recently, commercial satellites to 
transmit education programs to groups at some or 
all of 57 receiving sites around the Region. Aimed at 
filling specific, locally identified needs, ACStS 
recently conducted, for example, a training seminar 
in the basrs of home, insulation. The program 
included a lecture and demonstration followed by a 
question-and answer exchange between the teacher 
and participants at the receiving sites. Armed with 
knowledge .gamed through the seminar and with 
comprehensive support nriaterials, the part'rcipants 
then went out into their communities to encourage, 
instruct and assist their neighbors in insulating their 
homes 

ACSN programming covers a wide spectrum of 
educational needs from teacher in-service to public 
service training. Via ACSN, topnotch instruction and 
nationally recognized experts are available to literally 
hundreds of thousands of Appalachians who, for 
reasons ranging from low income to geographical 
isolation, are unable to seek out educational 
opportunities. 

ACSN's rapid growth from a modest experiment 
into a full-fledged operation scving almost the 
entire Region led ARC to explore the possibility of 
spinning it off into a nonprofit corporation In 1978, 
when it became apparent that the ATS-6 
experimental satellite used by ACSN was going out 
of service, the Commission began to plan in earnest 

By 1979 the groundwork was laid. ACSN had 
purchased time on RCA's Satcom satellite, which, 
unlike ATS6, covered the entire Region. ARC 
decided to increase its funding to $5.7 million over 
the threeyear period of fiscal years 1930^3 to insure 
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ACSN's stability during its fledgling years as a 
nonprofit corporation and to create a governing 
board of directors. Board members would total 
17, seven appointed jointly by the Appalachian 
states, seven by the federal cochairman and one 
each by MIE, the Eastem Educational Network and 
the Southern Educational Communications 
Association. And, finally, mid 1980 was set as the 
target date for separation. 

The evolution of ACSM from an experiment to an 
independent entity was influenced by two important 
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factors, first, by the proven need for and success of 
its educational and community service 
programming in Appalachia, and, second, by the 
n lushrooming of the technology which makes such 
a network technically and financially possible. 
Together, these two factors created the ideal 
conditions tor ACSM to stand on its own. 

Through ACSN, the Commission has been in the 
vanguard of those experimenting with the practical 
applications of this sophisticated new technology. 
ACSrS has become one of ARCs most remarkable 
success stories and another instance in which 
Appalachia has served as a national laboratory for 
demonstrating new solutions to development 
problems. 

Remaining Deficiencies 

What ARC efforts have amounted to over the past 
15 years is an attempt to fill education gaps, 
revitalize the education system and to expand, on a 
continuing basis, the educational opportunities 
available to all Appalachians Such a goal is not 
achieved in a year or two, or even a decade. 
Appalachia still has its deficiencies: for instance: the 
dropout rate among 18- to 24-year-olds (those with 
less than a high school education) was 31.5 percent 

A satelUte'recewing antenna^ such as this one in 
Appalachian New York (LEFT), relays lessons 
into classrooms where teachers receive in-service 
training^ 3ELOW: A class in western Maryland, 
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for the Region, compared to 27.4 percent for the 
nation. 

The situation jn Central Appalachia is particularly 
acute, \Mth a dropout rate of 46. 1 percent, two-thirds 
higher than theU,§ average. Southern Appalachia s 
dropout rate vvas 38.5 percent, or tvvo fifths hiyhe: 
than the national avcuige On the other hand, 
riorthern Appalachia fared l^^^itei vvith a diupout 
rate of 23 7 percent 

Because of the hjstoncall> high dropout raic^ and 
the lack of educational upportunrt> . the adult litc. . jc^> 
rate lags far behind national averages and regioi.al 
expectations. While Morthern Appalachia repoa> 
that 4.3 percent of its adult population aged 25 o-^ 
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over has less than five years schooling (compared to 
the U.S. average of 5 3), both Southern and Central 
Appalachia lag far behind with lOcjnd 15 3 percent, 
respectively 

The history of lo\^ academic achievement that 
has afflicted a large number of Appalachian families 
in the past is nov^ casting ARC in another new role 
That role is to act as a facilitator of basic academic 
skills programs aimed at both children and adults. 
The thruM of ARC s involvement is to supplement 
existing state and local efforts, but with clear 
emphasis upon those programs aimed at families 
that have a poor record of literacy achievement and 
have been unable to break out of the poverty cycle 
Only by enhancing academic skills can 
occupational training and retraining be effective in 
enabling unemployed and underemployed adults to 
take advantage of the new and better job 
opportunities offered by new industry. 




Teacher and student confer in the front hallway 
of the Buckeye Joint Vocational School in New 
Philadelphia^ Ohio, 

The Commission believes that if such problems 
are to be conquered, institutional changes must 
continue to take place, indeed, they must be 
stimulated by broader, more active support on all 
levels pf govemment and by the public. ARC 
proposes ihat its most effective ov^^^rall contribution 
in the future will be to act as a catalyst for that 
change by providing information, technical 
assistance and other resources to local groups, to 
take the lead in interagency cooperative efforts 
aimed at launching innovative demonstrations, and 
to use its leverage as a federal/ state/local 
partnership to advocate needed change at all levels^ 
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Child Development 
C 

^^hildren, perhaps more than any other segment 
of the population, are vulnerable to the effects of 
poverty, often suffering long-term physical arid 
emotional deprivation. Although the Appalachian 
program was originally designed to provide a wide 
range of essential services to the total population, 
early assessments in both health and education 
gave clear indications that the effects of poverty and 
the l^ck of adequate social services \/ere particularly, 
damaging to the Region s children. The 
Commission recognized the need to demonstrate 
that a comprehensive approach to the 
developmental needs of children was a vital element 
in the long-term development of the economy of the 
Region. Accordingly, in 1969 the Congress 
amended the ARDA of 1965, authorizing the 
Commission to make grants for the planning, 
conLtructJQW, . equipment and operation of 
r3|yltk:c5unty health, nutntion and child care 
"projects." 

Several factors contributed to the problems faced 
by preschool childien in Appalachia. Prenatal and 
postnatal care and educational support for families 
were scarce in some areas, and nonexistent in the 

(LEFT and BELOW) This Ubrary-centered child 
development project in Gree»ifi7/p, South 
Carolina^ assisted with ARC funds, teaches 
parents how to stimulate learnitig in their 
children. 




remote reaches of the Region. Because many 
families did not have the advantage of either health 
education or on-going health care, they were- 
unprepared to recognize the symptoms or the 
potential dangers of childhood health and 
education probTems. Inadequate nutritipn, spa.se 
preschool education, undiagnosed learning 
disabilities were among. the many deficiencies in 
almost every Appalachian state. 

The family-centered services usually provided on 
the state level were splintered among a variety of 
agencies. Federal resources were highly 
fragmented and were generally noi reaching mral 
Appalachia because of lackx)f interagency planning 
and managerial skill, and in many areas absence of 
providers 

Ptogram Emphases 

Given the problems faced by Appalachian 
families in the late 1960s, the Commission initiated' 
tfie child development program with an emphasis 
on prevention, coordinated planning and 
comprehensive programming. 

Social research indicated the crucial importance 
of the early preschool years in establishing limits for 
future development and opportunity. It was 
recognized that the lack of basic care in these 
formative years leads to social and e<^onomic costs 
later in life far out of proportion to the costs of 
prevention. The preventA^e emphasis was reflected 
by limiting services almost exclusively to children 
under six years of age. 

Because of the large number of federal and state 
service programs and agencies se'^ng young 
children, an interagency focus for .ing was 
endorsed. Coordination between and among 
agencies was stressed to avoid fragmentation, 
obviate service duplication and make full use of 
other federal, state and local resources. 

Finally, a broad program scope was advocated to 
provide many needed services and allow iiew 
approaches to meet state/local needs on a 
cost-efficient basis. 

The services that come under the child 
development program are varied and wide ranging. 
Among them are prenatal and postnatal care, infant 
stimul^^, parent education, special instrjctionfor 
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PlaSf equipment in Tennessee *s White Oak da^ care center is made from readily available materials. 



the handicapped, mental health services and fannil> 
planning. Significantly, the ARC approach to child 
development holds that these services, where 
possible, should be delivered in the family setting \n 
.a continuirrg effort to build familial environments in 
whK.h the benefits vvill be ongoing. 

The Educational Services Outreach Program of 
Jeherson County. Alabama, offers supportive 
services m education, administration, health and 
nutption to all licensed day care centers in Jefferson 
Cou.ity Through workshops, on-site demonstration 
teaching^ individual consultation and a monthly 
newsletter the project has upgrac'ed the quality of 
preschool education in the county 

A comprehensive teenage parents* program 
provides educational opportunities, health and 
counseling se.'vices, and a licensed child care 
program for teenage parents m Steuben and 
Allegany counties in Mew York. The success of this 
project led to the establishment of four satellite 
centers in 1976 m the more rural areas of tJie two 
^ nties. At these centers, prenatal information and 



counseling are provided by the local school nurse. In 
1 978. another teenage parents' program was 
established m Chemung County because of the 
success of the Steuben Allegany project. 

In the late ^970s the Commission actively led 
efforts to surface child development issues on a 
broad scale and. in doing so. to develop guidelines 
and policies for future ARC child development 
investments. In 1976. the Commission joined the 
Save the Child Foundation in sponsoring its own 
regionwide "Raising a Mew Generation" conference 
on children in /^oheville. Morth Carolina 

The Asheville conference was a policy-level review 
of the Commission's programs for children and 
families and contributed significant suggestions for 
future program direction and investment in basic 
education, preventive health, comprehensive child 
care and family support services A wide range of 
recommendations and policy guidelines was 
developed both to improve ARC programs and to 
further adapt federal programs to rural family needs, 

arc's pioneenng efforts in child development 



programs also surfaced a senous void in the types 
and amount of federal funds available for low- 
income working families and especially for day care 
services. Originally designed to "phase out" after 
demonstrating new, viable ways of providing 
services, the Commission's child development 
program actually encountered increasing demand 
for funds due to the paucity of and increasing 
limitations on other federal dollars available to assist 
the working poor. 

When ARC first received child development 
authority, the Congress set a f^'e-year limit on the 
funding of any child development project, a step 
quite in line with ARC's responsibility to 
demonstrate methods for delivering services that 
eventually could be funded from other sources. 
However. Title XX of the Social Security Act the only 
major federal source of child development funds, 
has programmatic andfunding constraints that limit 
its use in providing child care for the working poor. 
Thus, ARC funds became a major source of support 
for some of the Appalachian projects. 

In 1 977. Congress amended the law to extend the 
funding eligibility from five to seven years, and asked 
APC and HEW to study self-sufficiency problems of 
Appalachidii projects, Gnder ARCs new 1979 
legislation (now pending before the Congress) 
funding eligibility will again be set at five years, with 
an exception to permit continued funding at the 
disc etion of each goveinor for projects which 
receivedARCaidin FY 1979 This new amendment 
allows ARC to retain its basic demonstration 
approach while at the ^ame time permitting the 
latitude to meet a special need 



Housing 

and Community 
Development 

F 

*-*conomic progress dep^ends m large measure 
upon a commurnty's capacity to provide the 
housing, public services and amenjues that attract 
and accommodate growth. Saft dnnking w^ater, 
sanitary waste disposal, recreation facilities, 
adequate and decent housing— all are basic to 
making a community an attractive place in which to 
live, work and rear a family. 

For generations Appalachia has fought 
deficiencies in each of these areas. The 1964 PARC 
report stated that over a quarter of ail houses in ten 
Appalachian states were in need of major repairs. 
• nearly 10 percent were so dilapidated they 
endangered the lives of the people living in them. 



Water and sewcj^ deficiencies were calculated in 
the billions of dollars. 

During its early years, the chief community 
development projects undertaken by the 
Commission were the building of facilities in areas 
where they were needed to upgrade the quality of 
health and vocational training. A variety of 
Commission grant programs was used to construct 
hospitals, vocational schools and sewage treatment 
facilities and, to a lesser degree, airports, parks, 
libraries and solid waste disposal systems. 

While the ARDA required geographical 
concentration of investments so that a payoff in 
economic development would be likely, health and 
education grants were not limited to such growth 
areas The one grant program which could assist all 
facilities for construction, land acquisition and 
equipment was the supplemental grant assistance 
program. In these instances, the supplemental 
grants were used to incease the federal 
contribution in a project up to 80 percent of the total 
eligible cost. Later. ARC used this authoiity when 
other federal monies were insufficient to permit full 
funding of a project 



New consfuctiort (LEFT, in Hczardt hentucki^) and renoLation of oid buildings (BELOVi\ an old 
SinclairviUe, Neu, York, elementary> school now converted into apartments for the elderli^) be , -tclp 
to add to the Region^s supply of decent housing. 
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Gradually, as the need for educational and hea[th 
facilities subsided, the Conrimission began to fund 
more projects to build the basic infircistructure 
capacity necessary to accommodate and attract 
new growth and development At this point, water 
and sewer systems became the dominant recipients 
of ARC community development funds. 

In 1 967, the Congress authorized ARC to provide 
housing assistance for the first time. The authority 



was limited, however, permitting only loans and 
grants to low- and moderateincome housing 
sponsors for the purpose of planning and obtaining 
insured mortgages under the National Housing Act 
Subsequent amendments expanded the use of 
these seed money loans and grants to other 
National Housing Act programs and added a 
technical assistance component Then, in 1971, 
new legislati , e amendments allowed the 



The ARC-assisted filtration plant for the new water svs/em to serve Buchanan and Dickenson 
counties in Virsinia was completed this spring- 
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Comrnissicin to provide on site and off-site 
development grants for housing projects. 

The technical assistance capacity proved crucial 
to ARC in helping the states organize state housing 
corporations for financing and developing housing 
projects. By 1975, 1 1 of the 13 states had formed 
such corporations. Between 1968 and 1975, ARC 
awarded 110 planning loans assisting 123^ 
housing units, and 12 site development grants 
aiding in the construction of 1,100 units. 

In 1974. the Commission undertook a broad 
study of housing and community development 
needs. The results of that study reconfirmed the 
earlier PARC report's emphasis upon housing and 
community development needs. According to the 
1974 stucfy, an estimated 231,600 housing units 
occupied year round were beyond repair. The study 
also estimated the demand for new water systems, 
sewerage, solid waste disposal and recreational 
facilities at ^7.2 billion ($4.1 billion for wastewater 
treatment alone, $1.1 billion for parks and recreation 
and nearly $1 billion each for water supply systems 
and solid waste disposal systems). 

New Programs Authorized 

Legislative amendments in 1975 broadened ARC 
authority so that the Commission could inv^t in a 
broad, flexible range of facilities with options for 
demonstrating new ideas and techniques to meet 
the basic needs of the Appalachian Region's 
communities, to make them more livable, and to 
attract and increase opportunities for economic 
development The program assists tl-iree types of 
communities that are characteristic of the Region's 
settlements: coalfield communities where 
increased mining is bringing leaps in employment 
and population, and strains on basic community 
facilities and housing supply; remote, rural areas 
which lack the technical and financial resources to 
improve their standard of living; and areas 
experiencing fundamental changes in their 
economies and population (for example, older 
towns and cities losing industries and jobs, rapidly 
growing small towns and cities, and areas with 
brand-new settleme.its that must find cost-effective 
and rapid means to provide public service). 

■. 72 
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The new and broader emphasis of the 1975 
amendments on housing and community 
development led to a sizable increase in ARC 
investments in this area, which between 1975 and 
1979 jumped 7rom $36 million to over $63 million a . 
year. The largest proportion of housing and 
community development funds are invested in 
water and sewer, and housing. Water treatment and 
distribution, wastewater treatment and sewer 
collection systems consistently have account^ for 
over half of the funds awarded every year (in excess 
of $33 million in 1 979). Reflective of the tremendous 
demands for these facilities, the investments are 
made by ARC in participation witlrEPA, FmHA and 
H(JD in their programs of pollutio^batement, rural 
development and community development. 

llousing is the second largest investment area— 
$10.2 million in 1979. The added flexibility of the 
1975 amendments expanded the types of housing 
that could be assisted and strengthened the states' 
roles in managing their own housing programs. For 



(/XBOVE) In the coal-minina town of David, Hentuckl', new houses afe beins constructed by the David 
Community Development Corporation with the help of ARC site development funds. (BELOW) This solar- 
heated house was built by the Kentucky Mountain Housin3 Corporation with ARC assistance. 
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instance, the Commission was authorized to provide 
funds directly to the states to capitalize their own 
Appalachian housing funds instead of having these 
programs administered through HUD. Increased 
use of the demonstration authority and 
supplemental grants also have made it possible for 
ARC to address other regional housing needs, 
including home winterization, housing rehabilitation 
and a major demonstration effort to build new 
houses in areas engaged in energy production. Over 
10,300 hqy^ing units received loan and grant 
assistance from these programs between 1 976 and 
1979. 

In certain investment areas, housing and 
community development interests^overlap those of 
other ARC programs. Provision of sewer, water, 
wastewater treatment, etc., is integral to industrial 
site development, which generates private and 
public investments for job creation and is discussed 
under enterprise (development (page 18). 

Special demonstrations for enterprise 
development in energy-impacted areas and the 
threats natural hazards pose to regional 
development are also areas where housing and 
community development work hand in hand with 
other ARC programs. A specific example is the flood 
recovery project based in PikeviIIe, Kentucky, which 
was funded by the Commission after disastrous 
floods struck 45 contiguous counties in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, West Virginia and Virginia in the spring 
of 1 977. This project (also diseased in the chapter 
"Energy, Environment and Matural Resources,' 
page 32) addresses th related problems of 
developing flood-free land ds an alternative to the 
development of sites in congested, flood-prone 
areas and efforts to clear the Tug Fork Rivec to 
reduce the danger of severity of the floods. 

The scarcity of land for housing and for industrial 
sites is a serious problem in Central Appalachia, 
where the mountainous terrain and narrow 
flood'prone valleys limit the availability of 
developable land. ARC has addressed a number of 
issues related to the Central Appalachian land 
problenn through research and special projects. 
Among these efforts were a staff study on land 
acquisition problems (which, along with 
proceedings from a seminar on land availability was 
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Tile 1977 inundation of the downtown area of PikeviUe^ Kentucky, was part of the disastrous flooding that struck 45 Central Appalachian counties that sprins. 



forwarded to the President s Commissjon on Coal), 
the housing problems related to the federal 
minimum property standards, and the feasibility of a 
Central Appalachian land bank- 
Consider able attention has also been focused on 
p. ejects that impact on the creation of new housing 
units and new housing technJogies: construction 
of a housing subdivision on an inactive surface mine 
bite in eastern Kentucky, the revitalization of the 
small coal town of Dav!d, Kentucky, new optimum 
technologies for rural housing, and the construction 
and evaluation of solar heated homes. 

Toda/s Needs 

While the Commission has made inroads into the 
Region s' housing and community development 
^. ds, serious deficiencies do remain. A growing 



population with rising expectations, combined with 
an improved transportation system that makes the 
Region nnore accessible and attractive to 
development, continues to accelerate the demands 
for a strong infrastructure to support this growth. 

The resurgence of the coal industry is but one 
exannple of how these needs are being generated. A 
recent report by the Kentucky housing corporation 
indicated, for instance, that Pike County (a leading 
coal producer) had a 25'percent increase in 
households between 1970 and 1977. However, only 
1 1 percent of that increase was accommodated 
through new housing starts. And, during the same 
period, the median price of housing rose by more 
than 500 peicent. 

Major steps will be required to increase the 
production of housing and to improve the capacity 



of the housing delivery system in Appalachia. ARC 
has studies under way at present to determine ways 
that large builders could be attracted to constnjct 
more homes in the Region, to improve the 
availability of preconstruction financing, to measure 
private construction aaivity and to determine the 
needs of small builders. 

ARC is also engaged in research and 
demonstration efforts involving other agencies as 
part of a long-range program to combat the 
problems that hinder housing production and 
community development A coordinated effort 
involving ARC, the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
three Appalachian states is under way to build 
housing units on sites that have been surface^mined 
for coal. 
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Energy, 

Environment and 
Natural Resources 

A 

X\ppalachia\is a rich region, from the timbered 
hillsides to the nbbons of coal beneath the surface of 
the earth. This wealth of natural resources can be, 
and has been, both a blessing and a burden over the 
generations. Although the assumption in 1965 was 
that coal production would continue, and even be 
likely to increase, the Commission gave priority to 
diversifying economic opportunities, and to righting 
the environmental wrongs that had accumulated 
over decades of careless mining. 

Less than a decade later, when national and 
intemational events made it clear that coal was still 
crucial to G,S, energy independence, the 
Commission responded by shifting regional 
priorities to include energy production and related 
investments as a vital component of the 
Appalachian program. 

Energy 

When PARC submitted its report to the President 
in 1 964, coal production was at a low c jb. Once the 
source of 75 percent of (J,S, energy, coal had 
gradually been displaced by oil and gas in the ^ ars 
since World War II, Until the early 1 960:>, it supplied 
under 25 percent of the nation s needs. Always 
subject to boom-and-bust cycles, the coal industry 
was in a prolonged slump by the time ARC was 
created, 

PARC did emphasize other problems associated 
with coal, however, land stnpped of vegetation 
along with coal, polluted streams, underground 
rnine fires a.id mine subsidence. Looking at the 
future of coal in the regional economy, PARC noted 
the rapid rate at which mechanization was reducing 
mining jobs and concluded that the demand for 

A miner sets a roof support in a deep mine near 
Beckley, West Vir3inia, 



coal would increase, but that the Region could no 
longer rely upon it as a major employer. In addition, 
PARC also recommended against any direct 
involvement in energy production, specifically gas 
and the generation of electricity. And as a result, the 
legislation limjted ARC s authority accordingly. 

In the early 1 970s, however, world events took a 
new tum. The OPEC cartel stemmed the flow of oil 
and began a systematic increase in pricing. Energy, 
so long taken for granted, suddenly became a 
national issue. Since the G,S, has onefourth of the 
world's coal reserves (compared to a much smaller 
share of the global oil reserves), interest in ccal 
production was renewed on both the national and 
regional levels, * 

At a meeting in Knoxville, Tennessee, with 
President Ford in attendance, the Commission in 
1975 passed a resolution stating its willingness to 
adapt regional goals to riational priorities. At the 
same time, however, ,^RC also stated that a national 
commitment was ne/;;aed to help the Region meet 
the social and environmental costs attendant upon 
increased production of coal, 
/ That same year, the Congress amended the 
Commission's legislation, expanding its authority 
and responsibilities in the area of energy production. 
With this new authority, ARC undertook a series of 
preliminary studies aimed at accommodating 
increased energy production. Immediate research 
projects included assessments of existing mine 
pollution, the potential for coal conversion; long 
and short haul energy transportation, and an 
evaluation of the economic, social and 
environmental issues likely to be associated with 
increased energy development 

Several specific issues surfaced as primary 
impediments to increased production of 
Appalachian coal. The first— the need for a 
comprehensive nau^nal program to accelerate the 
conversion of power plants and major industries to 
coal with the appropriate changes in environmental 
i angulations and development of new technology to 
allow the burning of coal with a minimum of 
pollution— is an issue that affects every coal- 
producing area in the country, including 
Appalachia. A second issue— the high cost of 
transporting coal by rail— also is a national as well as 
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a regional dilemma. 

However, the Region faces additional problems, 
two in paiticular: the high cost of building and 
maintaining coal haul roefds (discussed in more 
detail in the chapter on transportation 
(see page 14) and an escalating housing 
shortage in communities serving new and/or 
substantially bigger mining operations (for more 
details set? the preceding chapter on housing 
and community development (page 28). 

In 1979. the Commission held a regional energy 
conference in which many of these issues were 
addressed. As a result of the conference, the 
Commission committed itselfto three sp)ecific areas 
where the members agreed the Appalachian 
program could have real impact increased 
production and use of coal, conservation of all 
energy, and the development of other alternattyes to 
coal. 

The Commission ah>o restated its position that 
energy-related policies must be formulated in a 
manner that would allow Appalachia to continue to 
build upon the hard-won economic and social 
progress of the past 1 5 years. 

While coal ^ the Region s major energy resource, 
ARC has not* limited* its energy interests to coal 
alone. Solar^ low-head hydro; use of municipal and 
industrial wastes for energy production; and 
Appalachia s abundant low-grade hardwoods and 
other biomass are all being examined as possible 
substitutes for or supplements to petroleum and 
natural gas. Conservative use of all energy form?, 
continues to be stressed through projects 
demonstrating conservation techniques for 
residential, industrial and institutional consumers. 

Environment and Natural Resources 

While energy has emerged only in recent years as 
a major component of ARC's program, 
environment and natural resources have been on- 
going concems since 1965 The environmental 

(LEFT ABOVE) At Sanctified Hill in eastern 
Kentucky, a landslide caused major damage to 
many homes and small businesses. (BELOW) 
Abandoned junk cars are collected in ii'est Virsinia 
and the metal later recycled for further use. 
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actrvities add^-essed the results of mining (mine fires, 
land reclanrjation. subsidence and acid mine 
drainage;, other heaith-threatening environmental 
problems (solid waste disposal and wastewater 
treatment); environmental cleanup (bulk collection 
and junk car removal); and Jiatural haz^ards. Still 



others focused upon developing the Region's 
natural resources, agriculture and timber in 
particular. 

Because of the nature of the environment and 
natural resources emphasis of the original 
Appalachian legislation, the Commission's activities 



This exp^timental windmill, jointiy funded by the Department of E.^ergy and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and located at Howcrd*s Knob near Boone, North Carolina, 
in desiisned to generate eiectricky for a local consumer cooperative. 
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have emphasized research and technical 
assistance. The purpose has been to identify the 
major policy issues facing the Region and to provide 
the Commission with the background information 
and analysis necessary to shape policies and set 
priorities. 

As of the conclusion of FY 1979. the Commission 
had invested $99 million in environmental and 
natural resources projects. Those investments 
break down as follows: subsidence, $28,1 million;' 
solid waste disposal, $1 9,5 million; land stabilization, 
$18.9 million: mine fire control, $15,7 million; acid 
mine drainage control, $36 million; refuse bank 
cleanup, $2,6 million; well capping, $301,000; and 
timber developmerit organizations (TDOs), 
$243,(XK), Also a part of this total is $1 million for 
flood-related projects and a special onetime grant 
of $6 million for a demonstration project to clear a 
stream to reduce the incidence and seventy of flood 
in a chronically flood-prone area. 

The Region's environmental problems have not 
resulted solely from extractive industry, either, 
riatural hazards, solid waste and wastewater also 
have had an impact on the quality of the 
environment— and continue to have one, 

A study implemented in accordance with a 1975 
amendment to the Act identified high risk hazard 
areas, with special attention to mudslides, 
landslides, sink holes, subsidence and the 
occurrences of floods, tornadoes and other major 
natural hazards. The study's analysis of their effect 
on the basic process of economic developnnent and 
growth revealed tfiat, although loss of life and 
pro^ 'ty has many times caused short-term 
problejiis (particularly \n the case of flooding), the 
impact of these and other hazards has not materially 
deterred longterm development. As the ftudy 
suggested, / RC now follows a policy that 
encourages dtrvelopment in areas where natural 
hazards are unlikely to occur, recognizing tliat while 
this process takes place, ARC must continue to 
initiate projects to help protect existing populations 
in hazard*prone areas. 

Iionically, while the study was under way in 1977, 
major destructive floods struck 45 counties in 
Centcal Appalachia and Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
and 16 countiQ trj western Morth Carolina. In each 
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case, ARC provided funds to develop long-term 
recovery plans. In addition, a special flood recovery 
project staff funded jointly by ARC and the 
participating states, has been established in 
Pikevilte, Kentucky As part of this overall effort, ARC 
and the hational Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration are funding development and 
implementaton of a flash-flood warning system for 
the entjre Region. 

At the same time, ARC is involved with a number 
of agencies includiix} the Economic Development 
Administration, the Department of Housing and 
Urbo*-. Development, and the Corps of Engineers in 
O )rts to clear the Tug Fork Bjver basin and to 
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Identify and develop flood-free sites in Central 
Appalachia as an alternative to further development 
in the flood plains. 

f3oth bolid waste management and wastewater 
t.'-eatment also have posed serious environmental 
problems for ARC. Although ARC has been active p 
this area since 1968, it wasn't until passage of the 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act of 1976 
and the Toxic Substances Control Act that 
improved solid waste management became a 
national priority. 

A research project, initiated in 1979 and not yet 
completed, will address solid vvaste management 
problems peculiar to the Region, mainly those 



Ashland Sy^nthetic Fuels, Inc^ operates this H- 
coal pilot liquefaction plant in CatlettsburSf 
Kentucky. 

associated with low-density populations and the 
rugged Appalachian terrain. The study will evaluate 
existing solid v/aste management systems at the 
regional and local levels and recommend methods 
for increasing multicounty cooperation in 
developing solid waste programs that are 
appropriate to the Region. 

Solid waste recovery also was addressed at ARCs 
energy conference in Binghamton, Mew York, where 
the Commission adopted a resolution incorporating 
solid waste recovery projects as part of an energy- 
incentive program. Several projects already have 
been submitted under that new initiative. 

The Region's widely dispersed population also 
makes wastewater treatment a serious problem. 
However, 1 977 amendments to the Water Pollution 
Control Act now set aside four percent of the 
Environmental Protection Agency's construction 
grants for building alternatives to conventional 
sewage treatment works in municipalities having 
populations of 3,500 or le$s. ARCs development of 
one such alternative system (see the chapter on 
"Housing and Community Development." page 28 
and its successful demonstration in several 
Appalachian states contributed to FPA's decision to 
fund alternative systems. 

Current Priorities 

Given the national energy pnonty coal continues 
to be a top regional f -'onty However, that priority 
encompasses not only its in '^3sed production but 
the associated social and environmental costs; 
promotion of appropriate new technology; 
transportation costs, and the advocacy of national 
policies that encourage greater use of this abundant 
natural resource. 

At the same time, however, ARC also will continue 
to pursue the natural resources and environmental 
policies which ensure that the Region incurs 
minimum damage from the extraction of its natural 
resources and which address the othe^ 
environmental problems that duectly affect 'Jic 
quality of life in Appalachia 




Finances 



In the 15 years the Appalachian Regional 
Commission has been in existence, through 
September 30, 1980, Congress has appropriated a 
total of billion for the Appalachian program 
(see Table I uelow). Of this total. ^2,6 billion 
has bten for uie highway program and ^1.7 billion 
for the nonhighway, or area development, program. 



Authorizations and Appropriations 

The federal share of ARC funding Is provided by 
Congress in tv^'o stages, first authorizations and then 
appropriations, as is the case with most federal 
programs. Authorizations establish both the scoi:>e 
of program activities and the maximum limits on 
amounts that may be made available to carry out 
these programs. For the Appalachian program, 
authorizations of funds for the nonhighway portion 
of the program have been provided for two-year 
penods, and for the highway program for longer 
periods, usually four to five years. 



Table 1 

Appropriations for Appalachian Regional Development Programs 

(In thousands or dollars) 



(Nonhighway 







Area 


Research and 






Fiscal Year 


Highway 


Development 


LDD 


Administrative 


Total 


1965-66 


$ 200.000 


$ 103,450 


^ 2.500 


$ 1,290 


$ 307,240 


1967 


100.000 


34,700 


2,750 


l.iOO 


158550 


1968 


70.000 


55,100 


1.600 


746 


127,446 


1969 


100.000 


70.600 


3.000 


850 


1 74.450 


1970 


175,000 


101,958 


5,500 


932 


283.390 


1971 


175,000 


119.500 


7.500 


960 


302,960 


1972 


175,000 


115.000 


7,000 


1.113 


298113 


1973 


205,000 


127.000 


1 1.000 


1.217 


344,217 


1974 


155,000 


IU7500 


7.500 


1.492 


271.492 


1975 


160,000 


125,000 


8500 


1.747 


295.247 


1976 


162.200 


1 1 7.500 


8500 


1.870 


290.070 


Transition 












Quarter 


37.500 


8000 


4.500 


495 


50.495 


1977 


185.000 


109.500 


8.500 


1.925 


304.925 


1978 


211.300 


105.000 


7.400 


2.083 


325.783 


1979 


233.000 


137,923 


7.700 


2.297 


380.920 


1980 


229.000 


120,000 


7.500 


3.110 


359,6 lO 


Total 


$2,573,000 


$1,577,731 


$100,950 


$23,235 


$4,274,908 



A /arge perientase of ARC fundh have gone to imptoie vocational education in the Region (LEFT) 
W7ldin3 is a popular <ourse at Jri-Counts^ Technical CuUege it Pendleton, South Carolina. 
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Within the ceilings established by the 
authorizations, Congress then provides annual 
appropriations for the Appalachian progrann, 
generally not for the full amounts authorized. 

Highway Funds 

The original amount authorized for the ARC 
highway program in 1965 was $840 million and 
covered a six-year period, to 1971. (see Table 2 at 
the right). Since that time Congress has raised the 
total authorization to $2.9 billion through 1981 as 
more miles have been added to the system and as 
the costs of construction have risen with inflation. 
Neither the original authorization nor the increased 
funding, however, would be enough to complete the 
system. The total amount actually appropriated to 
date for highways, through fiscal 1980, is $2.6 
billion. 



Nonhighway Funds 

Appalachian nonhighv/ay funds have been used 
for a number of programs Including health, 
vocational and other education, mine area 
restoration, housing, water and sewer treatment, 
other comn^unity facilities, land stabilization, timber 
development, support of the multicounty local 
development districts (LDDs), research and 
supplemental grants. Onginaliy, these funds are 
allocated to each slate in a specific amount for each 
program then in existence. In 1971, Congress 
changed this system of authorization by allocating 
the nonhignway funds as a block. In response to this 
Congressional action, which gave the Commission 
greater flexibility in investing its funds according to 
individual :>late priorities, the Commission designed 
d new ailocahon system under which each state was 
given a single allocation, called an area 
development allocation, for four major programs: 
health and child development, vocational 
education.^ mine area reclamation and 
sup;;iementa1 grants. Each stale could determine 
how much of its area development allocation it 
wanted to use for each of these programs 

Since 1975, this single allocation system has 
^^--anded to cover all ARC nonhighway programs, 

^ 4 



Table 2 

Appalachian Highway Authorizations 

(in millions of dollars) 



Amount of Authorization 



Appalachian Legisladon 


Period Covered 


Added 


Cumulative 


1965 Act 


through 1971 


$840,0 


* 840,0 


1967 Amendments 


through 1971 


175,0 


1,015,0 


1969 Amendments 


through 1973 


150.0 


1,165,0 


1971 Amendments 


through 1978 


925,0 


2,090,0 


1975 Amendments 


through 1981 


840,0 


2,9ji0,0 



Cumulative authorization through 1980, $2,710 million. 
Cumulative appropriation through 1980, $2,573 million. 
Lapsed authorization through 1980, $187 million. 



The larsest share of ARC fund» has Sone to highway construction. (BELOW) Appalachian Corridor 
S 'Tosses Cherokee Lake in Tennessee, 
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except for Commission research and evaluation and 
the support of the LDDs. 

The area development appropnation is divided 
among the states according to a formula that takes 
into account the land area, the population and the 
per capita income of the Appalachian portion of 
each state. 



Sources of Funding 

The commitment of the federal-state partners to 
the ARC process is demonstrated by the fact that the 



responsibility for funding is shared just as the 
decision-making process is. Appalachian and other 
federal funds have made up 59.7 percent of the total 
costs of all Appalachian projects (607 percent of 
highway projects and 58.9 percent of nonhighway 
projects —see Table 3 below). Tlie remainder 
of the costs has been paid by state, local and/or 
private funds, so that the federal govemment on the 
one hand and state,^ local and private funds on the 
other have invested.close to equally in the program. 

Over the years, the federal share of funding for 
grant-in-aid projects has been increased by 



legislation, and this increase is reflected in the 
Appalachian program. During the initial years, the 
federal share of the ARC highway program was 
slightly over 50 percent, but rose to a high of 725 
percent in fiscal 1979. The federal share of the„ 
nonhighway funding has also risen over the years, 
although not so steeply— from an original share of 
about 50 percent to 64.9 percent in fiscal 1979. 



Table 3 

Distribution of Total Costs Among Various Sources of Funds 

for Approved Projects 

(in millions of dollars) 



Highway Projects 



1979 Program 



Appalachian 

Funds 
Other Federal 

Funds 

Total Federal 
State Funds 
Local Funds 

Total State 
and Local 

Total Eligible' 



$231.4 



86.5 
1.3 



72.5% 



Cumulative thrrxjgh 1979 



$2,327.0 59.6% 



$231.4 72.5% 

27 1 1,499.2 

0.4 8.8 

87.8 27.5 

$319.2 100.0% 



$2,327.0 60.7% 



39.1 
0.2 



K508.0 39.3 
$3,835.0 100.0% 



$142.2 
121.5 

19.7 
123.0 



Nonhighway Projects 



1979 Program 



Cumulative through 1979 



35.0% 
29.9 

4.8 
30.3 



$263.7 64.9% 



$1,558.6 
1,356.9 

448.6 
1,588.2 



142.8 



35.1 



$406.4 100.0% 



31.3% 
27.4 

9.1 
32.1 



^2,915.5 58.9% 



2,036.8 41.1 



$4,952.3 100.0% 



•IneligiWe costs of projects, which are not eligible for matching federal grants, must be borne by the applicants. 
Note: Through Septennber 30. 1979. there was over $500 million in meligjble projects costs for nonhighway programs. 
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■ Supplemental Grants 

Because of their mral character, their relative 
poverty and their low tax bases, rrany Appalachian 
states and communities found it difficult to come up 
with the matching share required by law in many 
programs before federal funds can be granted. 
Although they were eligible in all other ways for 
grants, for the consfruction of basic public facilities, 
before the existerKe of. ARC they often could. not 
take advantage of a number of federal programs. 

In response to this problem, Congress designed a' 
unique feature of the Appalachian legislation, the 
supplemental grant prx)gram. Under this program, 
the federal share in grant programs may be raised 
(from the usual 30 to 66 percent) to as much as 80 
percent of the cost of construction, so that. the state 
or community can participate by putting up as little 
as 20 percent as its matching share. The 
/^ppalachian states have used supplemental grants 
to construct many types of public facilities, including 
vocational education schools, colleges, health 
facilities, water systems, sewage treatment plants, 
recreational facilities, libraries and airports. 

Each year the Commission utilizes supplemental 
grants funds in a slightly different manner, in 
accordance with priorities detemnined at the time by 
the Appalachian states (see Table 4 at the right). 
The proportion used for water, sewer and sewage 
treatment facilities, which previously amounted to 
about 20 percent of these funds, rose steadily— 
from 38 percent in fiscal year 1973 to nearly 70 
percent in fiscal year 1978, and then dropped to 
about 57 percent in 1979. In 1979 Industrial site 
development and community improvement utilized 
21 percent of these funds, as compared to about 1 3 
percent in the previous >'ear. 

Health facilities, on the other hand, which once 
accounted for about 26 percent of these funds, 
utilized about 1 7 percent in 1 975 and dropped to 2 
or 3 percent in 1978 and 1979. The share of 
education projects has dropped from an earlier 47 
percent to 13 percent in 1979. 

It should be noted, however, that these amounts 
do not reflect completely the anrwuntsof ARCfunds 
used for construction of health arid vocational 
^-" cation facilities since these may also be funded 
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Table 4 



Supplemental Grant Projects Approved by Type of Program 

(in thousands of dollars)* 

Cumulative 







1979 






through 1979 






No. 


Amount 


Percent 


No. 


Amount 


Percent 


Community Development 














Water System and Combined 














Water-Sewer Systems 


91 


$26,626 


46,03% 


487 




Sewage Systems 


29 


6,398 


11,06 


396 


78,965 


13,75 


ooiid Waste Disposal 


A 




78 


40 


6.764 


1,18 


I\ViV.I CuUWI i Cll ILJ i V^UI \S\ 1 1 


16 


2.460 


4,25 


129 


20,296 


3,53 


Community improvement 


13 


6,628 


11.46 


21 


9,630 


1,68 


industrial Site Development 


20* 


5.565 


9.62 


63 


16.672 


2,90 


Neighborhood Facilities 


2 


633 


1.09 


40 


6,127 


1,07 


Airports 








147 


17.572 


3.02 


Other 


3 


478 


.83 


18 


2.291 


0,04 


Subtotal 


178 


$49,237 


85.12% 


1,344 


$293,610 


50.73% 


Education 










$ 83.447 




Vocational Education 


14 


$ 2.041 


3.53% 


570 


14,53% 


Higher Education 


5 


2.999 


5.18 


, 244 


60,787 


10.59 


Libraries * 


10 


2.312 


4,00 


148 


17,139 


2,99 


E7V and NDEA 


1_ 


178 


.31 


103 


14.863 


2,.^9 


Subtotal 


30 


$ 7,530 


13.02% 


1,065 


$176,286 


30.70% 


Health Facilities 


_4_ 


$ 1,075 


1.86% 


450 


$106,642 


18.5/% 


Totals 


212 


$57,842 


100.00% 


2.856 


$576,538 


100.00% 



•Columns may not add because of rounding 



under ARCs basic health and vocational education 
programs. 

Fiscal 1979 

Tables showing the funds approved for 
nonhighway projects in fiscal 1 979 for each state, by 



progrann category, appear in Part II of this report, 
beginning on page 46. A sunnnnary table totaling 
these' figures for the Appalachian Regional 
Commission as a whole appears on page 45. 

92 



Part II 

Fiscal Year 1 979 



A miner samples the coal c/eoning process at the Bullitt 
Preparation Plant, Westmoreland Coal Company, Bis 
Q Stone Gap, X/irsinia 
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As a result, the ^ommissibn formally resolved to 
take a number of steps that are already affecting 
ARC programs: 

• to strengthen Appalachian families by expanding 
their employnient opportunities 

• to ensure that all Af»palachian childrenoatlain the 
basic skills of reading, mathematics and oral and 
Written communication 

• to reduce infant mortality in all counties in the 
Region to less than the national average wthin four 
years ' ^ 4 

• to encourage and support focal, efforts to 
fluoridate water supplies, to help prevent dental 
disease ' ^ 

• to recomrtend tfiat pending l^islation limit the 
fundir^ of chiW development projects to five years 
on all new projects but tb pennit aaexception, at the 
request of a governor, for projects assisted by /y?C 
in fiscal year 1979, and to step up technical 
assistance to help projects find other sources of 
funding 

• to strengthen the Commission's role as a national- 
advocate for Appalachian children and their 
families, ^ ; ; ' 

.The Commission promptly began to i^an ^new 
Initiatives in ttiese areas, concentrating initial^ on 
reduction of infant mortality and more effective 
teaching basic sWife/ 

In a related attempt to give even Af^lachians in 
isolated [^nrts of the Region greater educational 
opporiunittes, ARC enlarged its setellite prograiTi 
and began the steps necessary to spin itoff as the 
ARpalachian Community Service Network (ACSN). 
a nonprofit corporation that will brinjg 
conruTiuhity'Sei^*ce types of programs to cable TV 
and vA\l be able within a yea to reach one m|lllon 
people in the Region, ARC expects to, continue 
financial assistance to ACSTi for the next several 
years. 



Making Fuli^se of the 
R^ipn> Energy Resources 

As price Increases by the OPEC countries 
focused the natlon*s attention on the need for 
altemiative sources of energy, the Connmbslon 
undertook a humber.of ste|» designed to increase 
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Governor HugJ^^^^ in October. Five 

p^Is on energy were planned (replacing oil with 
coal; organ^ and institutfonal 

^barri unccH^^ sources: arid energy 

cor^n/at^ ene^yn^dent transpbrtatfon of 
r^ufces,^ life 
arid ft^^ as well as one on the 

ijq|ipor(anf i^^^^ cost containment 

To helpftt^ Regipri^s agricultura! and forestry 
resouir^ I*iy a larger role in. the Region's 
ecoricmiic future, the Commission, adopj^ during 
the year a poUcy ^of helping develop markets for 
agriculturar ^products of \smal| farms and 
.cooperatives, oq^andlr^ usepfy^P^achian timber, 
'offering increased technical assistance and 
establishing agricultural . and forestry demon- 
strations. 0^ 

jSpurring Development through 
Highwa 

; puflhg fiscal 1 979 the Connmission continued to 
iTKive ahead toward comj^etion of the deveto^ 
iHigh\wiy ^fstenri, the necessary prerequisite for 
access to jobs, markets and schools. By the end of 
^e- year, 1,778 nliles, or 60 percent, of the 
Appalachian Development Highv^ System was 
either ^orrlpleted or unier constr^on, with 692 
rhiles of access roads either completed or placed 
under cpriistarctioa- . : 

During ;the year the Appalachian states fully 
utilized the $233*million highway appropriation and 
prefinahced a larger amount than ever before ($1 1 7 
million) of development highway constnjction— 
that is, they had proceeded with constmctfon using 
state money whkh would be repaid later from ARC 
highway allocatidos. Prefinancing is significant both 
because it mak^ clear how strong the states*/ 
commitment to the system is and because, in a time 
of inflation, it permits moi^ miles to be built for the 
limited federal funds available. 

The Advocacy Role 

During the year a number of Appalachian 
communities were hard hit by the^reduction or 
elimination of air sendee under deregulation 
legislation. The Commission drew up recom- 



mehdatjons for the GMl/Aerpnautics Board (CAB) 
on how CAB could ctotain greater locai participation 
•in dessgnirg te 1^ ARC suggdSfed a 

process^uri^ \^diich .eady^te would consult with 

^ the local cp^^ negotiate 
with C^^'ori the levels of service to be designateci 
e&seHtiat . 

• Two; Congressionally mandated studies were 
completed during the year. The study on medical 
indigency rev^lef^^at in 1970- more than, 25 / 
percent of tiie Central Appala(;iiian population— 
and in some areas up to 40 percent— had no health V 

, insurance and could riot afford Jcnbst health care. , 
This subject is under* further ^'study to refine 
estimAes and make recomnnendations. The natural 
h&ards study; which concent^rated on how physical 

. hazards constrained land use in the Region, led the 
Conimissiori to resolve to prombte the acquisition 

,and development of Hand in .areas not subject to 
those hazards. , - Jj^ 

To determine whether ARC shoulduse some of 
its limited funds to help connmunities achieve the 
level of cultural activities* generally agreed to be 
nec(^iy to sus^in balanced development, the 
Comrnissfon established ah advisojy committee.on 
gjtairaliftscH^ from each 

' AppaIaaiian:state4.A"^^^r . : v 




forking with Other Agencies 

An interagency agreements vwth <he Farmers. 
Home. Administration (FmHA) was developed* 
under.vlWch FrnHA agreed to be gujded generally 
by prio^^es'established under the areawide action 
prograp (MP) approach ^within the Region. This 
constituted' significant support for the AAP process, 
which ARC considers to be an essential mechanism 
foj/ local input into Appaladiian. planning and 
^ development The AAP approach' continued 
throughout the year-to gain acceptance. from the 
Region s local development districts. 




Projects funded by ARC during the year included 
/LEFT) afeasibit^ts study on a small hydro site^in 
Highlands, North Carolina, (ABOVE) a maternal 
and infant care pro^gram in Whitfield County, 
Georgia, and (ABOVE RIGHT) ttrural public 
transportation sj/stem in north central 
Pennsylvania. 




In August the/rehhelMiee Valley Aulhorhy.fiyA)^ , 
the (J.S. Department of: Agncu^^ (GSDA)\arid 
ARC signed an agceement to c^Dperate to improve 
the Region's economy* through joint projects in 
energy, housing, community and industrial 
development healtl^ sendees and agriculture 
Wortdng groups were established to develop initial 
projects. ^ 

Extending ARC. Legislation 

The legislation establisfilng the -Appalachian 
Regional Commission expinad September 30, 1 979. 
Wide support was 'evident in both houses of 
Congress for flie necessity of continued assistance 
to the Region and for^ARC as the vehicle for that 
assistance 1\t the end of the fiscal year, renewal 
legislation had been passed by both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and a conference 
committee was meeting to iron out differences 
between the two bills. Continued operation was 
provided for by a joint Congressional resolution 
auttiorizing continued operations during 1980 
undec terms of tiie regular Appropriation Act 
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Projects Approved in Fiscal Year 1979 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

Prpject Totals 

(in thousands of dollars) 



Program 


Nnmhpr nf 




Category 




/Amount 


• 

Health 


187 


$ IQ fifil 


Child Development 


150 


1 1.418 


Vocational and Other 






Education 


' 160 


27.748 


Comm^ity Development 


174 


48.788 


Energyand Enterprise 






Development 


53 


4.545 


Environment and Natural 






Resources 


30 


2.624 


Other Programs and Special 


> 




Demonst'rations 


18 


8.041* 


Housing 


24 


10.247 ■ 


LDD Planning and 






Administration 


75 


5.563 


'Research and Technical 






Assistance 


iil 


4.713" 


Total 


985 


$143,349 



ARC Share 

Percent of 
Total Funds, 
Ap^lachian 

Regional 
Commission 
13.7% 
8.0 • ■ 



19.4 
34.0 

3.2 

1.8 

5.6 
7.2 

3.9 

3.3 
100% 



Other 
Federal 
Funds 


State and 
Local Funds 


Total Eligible 
Cost 


$ 3.182 
5.253 


$ 16.530 
8.096 


$ 39.373 
■ 24.767 


2.328 
101.119 ■ 


22,642 
83.610 


52.718 
233.517 


278 


. 1.259 


6.083 


0 


1 .783 ■ 


4.407 


353 
620 


1.721 

323 


10.1 14' 
1 1.190 • 


0 


2.005 


7.567 


203 


976 


5.892 


$ 1 1 3.336 


$1j8.945 


$395,629 



^Includes 56,010 thousand ,n Commissionwide special der.nonstrations, primanly the special strearr cleanng project, 
includes >2.442 thousand in Connmissionwide research and technical assistance 



Column^ rnay not add because of roonding 
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Alabama 



Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1979, 
Program Category . 

» 

Health 

Child Devefopment 

VcKational Education and Other Education 
Community Development - 
Energy and Enterprise Development 
Housing 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 
Research arjd Technical Assistance 

^ Total 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 


Eligib!e*\ 


Funds 


Funds 


Local Funds 


Cost 


$ 2,787,086 


. $71,294 


$1,. 385,601 


$4,243,981 


663353 


20,473 


526,145 


1.209.971 


3,019.014 


0 • 


1,763.759 


4,782,773 


4,102,612 


8,416,398 


5,594,173 


18,113,183 


100.000 


0 


28.333 


128,333 


155,000 


0 


18,334 


173,334 


527,000 


0 


1 75.668 ' 


702,668 


452.685 


0 


192,810 


645,495 


SI 1.806,750 


S 8.508. 165" 


$9,684,823 


$29,999,738 



^ERLCi 



Population 


— * 






FranWin 


23.9 


26.9 


125 


(in ir.ouN<»»ds> 






Percentage 


Jackson 


39 2 


498 


27 1 








of Change 


Jefferson 


6450 


657 2 


1.9 


State Total ' 


1970 


1978 


1970-78 


Lamar 


14.3 


15.6 


86 


3.444.4 


3.741.9 


. 8.6% 


Lauderdale 
Lawrence 


68.1 
27 3 


77 1 
295 


13.1 
83 


Total of Counties 








Limestone 


A] 1 


43.8 


51 


in Appalachia 


2.137.4 


2.319.2 


8.5% 


Madison 


186.5 


187 2 


.3 ^ 








Marion 


23 8 


269 


133 


Bibb 


138 


14 7 


^ \% 


' ^\arsha!l 


54.2 


61.7 


13.9 


Blount 


269 


33.6 


260 


''v Morgan 


77 3 


85.8 


11.0 


Calhoun 


103 1 


1 16.7 


1B2 


^Pickens 


203 - 


2L8 


71 


Chambers 


36.4 


' 376 


34 


Randolph 


18.3 


18.9 


31 


Cherokee 


156 


18 1 


ia9 


3i Clair 


28D 


36 7 


312 


Chilton 


25 2 


29 1 


^ 1516 


Shelby 


380 


58.0 


525 


Clay 


126 


13g 




•Falladega 


65 3 


69 2 


61' 


Cleburne 


110 


11.9 




VTallapoosa 


33 8 


- 36 2 


7 1 


Colbert 


49 6 


500 




M4jscaloosa 


1160 


126 3 


89 


Coosa 


107 


113 


4 

14.8\ 


Walker . 


562 


663 - 


179 


Cullman 


52.4 


602 


Winston 


167 


19.8 


191 


De Kalb 
Elrr, le 


42.0 


506 


204\ X 


County figures for 19/0 are from the 


1970 Census, for 1976 


33 7 


414 


229 \\ 


the\' are pfovision<;J 6opulatK>n estimatec from the Federal 


' Etowah 


94 1 


986 


47 \ \ 


State Cooperative Proci 


ram for PopuUition {Estimates. U.S 


; Fayette 


163 
1 


168 




Bureau of Census Series P 26. Mo 78 1 






Seven counties in western Alabama have an 
efficient new cmergencv medical communications 
system that sives paramedics in the field rapid 
and easy access to physicians in base hospitals. 
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Georgia 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1979 
Program Category 

•Health 

Child Development 

Vocational Education and Other Education 

Community Development ^ 

Energy and Enterprise Development 

Other Programs and Specal Demonstrations 

Housing 

Locai Development District and Planning end Adminis^ation 
Research arid Technical Assistance • 

TotaJ 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 


Eligible 


Funds 


Funds 


Local Funds 


, Cost 


$1,764,771 


$ 0 


$ ,744 046 




1,748,108 


•573,950 . 


703,142 


3,025,200 


2,087.021 


0 


1,470.739 


3,557,760 


958,127 


1,676,600 


1,804,969 


4,439,696 


208.958 . 


0 


8.333 , 


217,291 


128,000 


5,000 


73,349 


206,3it9 


330,000 


0 


10.000 


340,000 


451,080 


0 


168,023 


619.103 


. 15,C"0 


0 


5.000 


20.000 


$7,711,065 


$ 2,255.550 


$4,987,601 


$14,954,216 





TItfS youns mbtherf »hown with her haby and her 
mother, U9ed the services of the ARC-funded 
special car ft nursery at HamUton Memorial 
'Hospital in Whitfield County, 
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Population 








Gordon 


23.6 


289 


228 


(tn thousands) 






Percentage 


Gwinnett 


723 


J 36.9 
^24.7 


89.2 








of Change 


Habersham 


20.7 


19.4 




1970 


1978 


1970-78 


Hall 


594 


699 


17.6 


State Total 


4,587.9 


5,083,9 


10,8% 


Haralson 


. 15.9 


181 


13.3 


'Total of Counties 








Heard 


5.4 


' 6.3 


17.2 








Jackson 


21.1 


23.9 


132 


in Appatachia 


813.8 


1,009.4 


24,0% 


Lumpkin ^ 
Madison ^ 


8.7 
13.5 


10.0 
16.5 


15.0 
21.9 


Banks , 
Barrow 


6.8 


7.3 


6.7% 


Murray 


13.0 


17.3 


33.5 


16.9 


19.8 


MA 


Paulding 


17.5 


226 


292 


Barlow 


32.9 


37.4 


13.5 


Pickens 


96 


10.9 


13.1 


Carroll 


45A 


53.8 


18,5 


Polk 


29.7 


30.5 


29 


Catoosa 


28.3] 


35.5 


25.6 


Rabun 


83 


9.1 


88 . 


Chattooga 


20.5 


21.7 


5.7 


Stephens 


20.3 


228 


121 . 


Cherokee 


31.1 


420 


35.1 


Towns 


4.6 


5.0 


9.9 


Dade 


9.9 


11.5 


16.4 


(Jnion 


68 


8.2 


20.0 


Dawson 


3.6 


4.8 


31.3 


Walker 


50.7 


53.1 


4.7, 


Douglas , 


287 


49.4 


723 


White 


7.7 


89 


15.3 


Fannin 


13.4 


14.8 


10.7 ' 


Whitfield 


55.1 


60.8 


10.4 


Royd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 


73.7 
16.9 


78.8 
23.0 


6.9 


County figures for 1970 are frcm the 1970 Census, for 1978 


35.7 


they are provisional population estimates from the Federal- 


128 


13.9 


9.1 


Slate Cooperative Program for Population Estimates, CIS. 


Gilmer 


9.0 


11.4 


27.1 


Bureau of Census. Series P-26, No. 78 1 0, 
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Kentucky 

Project Totals Approved in FiscaJ Year 1979 
• . ^ogram Categoiy 
Health 

Child Development 

Vocational Education and Other Education 
Comnnunlty Developnnent * 
Energy and Enterprise Development 
Environment and Natural Resources 
Housing 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 
Research and Technical Assistance 

Total 



Population 








Estill 








Percentage 


Reming 








of Change 


Royd 




1970 


1978 


197078 


* Garrard 


State Total 


3.220.7 


3.498.3 


8.6% 


* Green 










Greenup 


TotaLof Counties 








Harlan 


in Appalachia 


876.5 


1.009.2 


• 15.1% 


Jackson 










Johnson 


Adair 


13.0 


142 


93% 


Knott 


Bath 


9.2 


9.4 


2.2 


Knox 


Beir- 


31.1 


33.5 


7.7 


Laurel 


Boyd 


52.4 


54.9 


4.7 


Lawrence 


Breathitt^ 


14.2 


17..1. 


20!3 


Lee 


Carter 


19.8 


23.3 


17.3 


Leslie 


Casey 


12.9 


14.6 


12.7 


Letcher 


Clark 


24.1 


26.9 


11.6 


Lewis 


Clay 


18.5 


21.8 


18.0 


Lincoln 


Clinton 


8.2 


8.9 


8.8 


McCreary 


Cumberland 


6.8 


7.2 


4.9 


AAadison 


□liott 


5.9 


6.4 


7.7 


Magoffin 




ARC 
Funds 

$1,917,485 
237.91 1 
1.3>6^99 
3.61 1>7.5 
1.367.5^ 
.190.52p 
1.780.0C 
733,C 
136.235\ 

$11,291,615 







1 Ulal 


rcacral 


otate and 


tiiigiDie 


Funds 


Local Funds 


Cost 


$1,002,635 


$ 1.079.198 


$3,999,318 


275,875 


188.729 


702.515 


0 


1.141.948 


2,458,847 


3.405.726 


2.554.034 


9,571.635 


0 


591.065 


1,958,650 


0 


6.875 


197,500 


39.000 


111.500 


1,930,500 


0 


244,333 


977,333 


0 


19,050 


155,285 


$4,723,236 


$5,936,732 


$21,951,583 



12.8 


13.6 


69 


Martin 


94 


12.5 


33.5 


114 


11 7 


2.8 


Menifee 


40 


47 


16.5 


35.9 


43.5 


213 


Monroe 


11.6 


12.0 


2.7 


9.5 


10.1 


65 


Montgomery 


154 


18.0 


17.0 


10.3 


11.0 


6.2 


Morgan 


10.0 


11.2 


1 1.5 


33.2 


37.0 


11.6 


Owsley 


5.0 


5.5 


10.1 


37.4 


40.9 


9.3 


Perry 


26.3 


29.5 


12.3 


10.0 , 


10.6 


5.7 


Rke 


61 1 


73.8 


20.9 


17.5 


22.7, 


29.7 


Powell 


7.7 


9.6 


24.0 


14.7 


18.2 


24! 


Pulaski 


35.2 


43.4 


23.2 


23.7 


28.7 


21.1 


V Rockcastle 


12.3 


134 


8.9 


27.4 


35.2 


28.4 


Rowan 


17.0 


17.5 


3.0 


,10.7 


• 12.8 


19.4 


Russell 


10.5 


12.2 


157 


6.6 


7.4 


11.9 


Wayne 


143 


164 


14.9 


11.6 


13.7 


17.9 


Whitley 


241 


30.9 


28.0 


23.2 


27.^ 


19.8 


Vyolfe 


5.7 


64 


12.2 


12.4 


13.9 


12.3 










16.7 


18.3 


9.8 


County figures for 1970 are from the 1970 Census, for 1978 


12.5 


15.2 


21.3 


they are provisional population estinnates from the Federal 


42.7 


49.5 


15.9 


Stale Cooperative Program for Population Estimates. (JS 


104 


12.3 


lao 


Bureau of Census. Senes P-26. No 78 1 7 
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Maiyland 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal' Year 1979 

Program Category . 

Health 

Child Development 

Vocational Education and Other Education 

Community Development 

Energy and Enterprise Development 

Other Programs and Special Demonstrations 

Housing 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 
Research and Technical Assistance * 

Tolal 



\ 



er|c 




117 



BEST eOPy AVAILABLE 



ARC 
Funds 

$ I.928.G13 
^ 311.000 
\ 871.456 
^ 1.201.80! 
100.000 
, 460.000 
890.000 
106.000 
22.000 

$ 5.890.870 



Other 




Total 


Federal 


State and 


Eligible 


Funds 


Local Funds 


Cost 


V U 


$2,531,436 


$4,460,049 


204.827 


320.0GO ■ 


835.827 


1.080 


1 32.397 


l.Cfo4.933 


5.324,350 


2.368.888 


8.895.039 


0 


33.350 - 


133.350 


0 


0 


, 460.000 


581,152 


. 99.304 


1^70.456 


0 


39.463 


^ 145.463 


0 


9.420 / 


31.420 


$6.1 11.409 


$5,534,258 


$17,536,537 



Percentage 
of Change 
1970 1978 1970-78 
3,923,9 4,142.7 5,6% 

Total of 
Counties in 



Appalachia 


. 209.3 


215.1 


2.7% 


Allegany 


«4.0 


79.6 


-5.3% 


Garrett. 


21.5 


25.9 


20.5 


Washington 


103.8 


109.6 


5.6 




Population 



State Total 



County figures for 1 970 are from the J^70 Census, for 1 970 
they are provisional populatbn estimates from the Federal 
State Cooperative Program for PopuIaUon Estimates, US. 
Bureau of Census, Senes P-25. Mo 7&2a 



(LEFT) nese gently roHittQ hills and farms arfi 
I tifplcal of Appalachian Maryland, 



* lis 



if 



sir 



(ERiCl 





(H)V in I) In C umtbt*,ianil. the luhni 

linH'nit€il />«oh|(*ms At ftuJ (/ I / /I //jr tvpait 
and II t'Othett^utntn < r «ni s pulltnti a m'U ttutf 
ftn ttn \//r<|<ini ( Otin/i /lottsr uM<l«'r //ir liou>inq 
t^t'huhihtutmn pntqtunt ^ 
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Mississippi 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1979 



^ ^ ARC 

Program Category Funds 

Health $740,541 

Child Development 799 1 70 

Vocational Education and Other Education - S.SOslsSl 

Community Development ' 2, 1 02.944 

Energy and Enterprise Development 1 75,000 

Environment and Natural Resources 433,940 

Housing 18o!oOO 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 267.995 

Research and Technical Assistance . * 75,000 



$10,578,17t ^ 



Population 

• ihouwvis) Percentage 

of Change 

1970 1978 1970-78 



Stale Total 


2,217,0 


2,403,6 


8,4% 


Total of Counties 








in Appalachia 


418,6 


457,2 


9,2% 


Alcom 


27.2 


30.7 


128% 


Benton 


7.5 


8.1 


7.3 


Chickasaw 


16.8 


17.6 


4.6 


Choctaw 


8.4 


9.3 


10.3 


Clay 


18.8 


20.7 


9.7 


Itawamba ' 


16.8 


18.4." 


95 


Kemper 


10.2 


101 


-1.6 


Ljee 


46.1 


53.2 


15.3 



Lowndes 


497 


54.7 


10.0 


Marshall 


24.0 


26.8 


11.4 


Monroe 


34.0 


349 


2.6 


Noxubee 


14.3 


13.1 


-82 


Oktibbeha 


28.8 


33.8 


17.5 


Pontotoc 


17.4 


195 


12.4 


Prentiss 


201 


21.2 
18.0^ 


. 53 


Tippah 


15.9 


13.7 


Tishomingo 


14.9 


16.4 


95 


Gnion 


191 


21.1 


10.5 


Webster 


10.0 


10.4 


3.1 


Winsto-^ 


18.4 


19.4 


5.5 



County figures for 1 970 are from the 1 970 Census: for 1 978 
they are provisional population estimates from the Federal- 
State Cooperative Program for Population Estimates, QS. 
Bureau of Census, Series P-26, No. 73-24. 



o 121 

ERIC 



(RIGHT) These townhouses in Corinth were built 
with the help of ARC project-planning funds. 



other 




Total 


Federal 


State and 


Eliaible 


Funds 


Loral l^iinHQ 




$ 32,083 


$134,366 


/ $906,990 


1,086.778 


795,877- - - 


2.681.825 


318,559 


2 757 587 


ft ft7Q 7?7 


3,525,652 


2,330,076 


7.958.672 


0 


5,087 


180,087 


0 


85,970 


519,910 


0 


0 


180.000 


0 


89,332 


357,327 


0 


28,304 


103,304 


$4,963,072 


$6,226,599 


$21,767,842 











r 









r 



J 



J 






ERIC 



J 
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New York 



Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1979 
Program Category 

•Health 

Child Development * 

Vocational Education and Other Education 

Community Development 

Energy and Enterprise Development 

Housing 

Local Development Planning Administration 
Research and Technical Assistance 

Total 



Population 




* 










Percentage 








of Change 




1970 


1978 


1970-78 


State Total 


18,241.4 


17J48.2 


-2.7% 


Total of Counties 








in Appalachia 


1,056.6 


1,074.5 


1.7% 


Allegany 


46.5 


49.7 


6.9% 


Broome 


221.8 


217.5 


-1.9 


Cattaraugus 


81.7 


85.4 


4.6 


Chautauqua 


147.3 


144.0 


-2.2 


Chemung 


101.5 


98.3 


'3.2 


Chenango 


46.4 


48.1 ' 


3.8 


CourtJand 


45.9 


48.0 


4.6 


Delaware 


44.7 


47.0 


5.1 


Otsego 


56.2 


57.7 


2.6 


Schoharie 


24.7 


27.6 


11.7 


Schuyler 


16.7 


17.4 


3.7 


Steuben 


99.5 


100.7 


1.2 


"fioga 


46.5 


49.6 


6.7 


Tompkins 


77.1 


83.5 


8.4 


County figures for 1 970 are from the 1 970 Cerwus. for 1 978 


they are provisional population estimates fron. the Federal- 


State Cooperative Program for Population Esbi nates. (J^v.- 


Bureau of Census. Series P-26» No. 78-32 

i 







• 




V 




Other 




1 Ulal 


ARC 


rcuci ciJ 


OLdLc ana 


ciigiDie 


mnuo 


Funds 


LOcai runcis 


Cost 


$•815,413 


$ ^, 0 


$1,122,545 


$1,937,958 


i, 203.886 


455.884 


• 813.747 


2,483,517 






QQ7 /t 1 7 


d.,iyM,d. f 4 


3,668,526 


3,80iv525 


2,301,207 


9,771.258 


1,012.529 " 


61.VI00 


260,859 


1,334,788 


365.000 


-— 0— 


0 


365.000 


232,000 


0 


74,835 


306,835 


383,153 


43,041 


124,929 

/ 


551,123 


,$9,219,563 


$4,485,651 


$5,595,539 


$19,300,753 




'Much of ApgHttachian Nmw York con^hiB of farm country. 



1 



or 
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North Carolina 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1979 

Program Category 

Health 

Child DeveloprTient 

Vocational Education and Other Education 
Comnaunity Developnaent 
Energy and Enterprise Developnnent 
Environnaent and Natural Resources 
, Other Programs and Special Demonstrations 
Housing 

Local Development Distria Planning and Administration 
Research and Technical Assistance 

Total 





At A»hevtft€*u Mountmn Area Health Education 
Center, children team how d\fferznt parta of the 
body work. J O fl 



Population 

(in thousands) 
/ 

State Total 

Total of Counties 
in Appalachia < 

Alexander , 
Alleghany 
Ashe 
Avery 
Buncombe 
Burke 
Caldwell 
Oierokee 
Clay 
Davie 
Forsyth 
Graham 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 


Eligible 


Funds 


Funds 


Local Funds 


Cost 


$1,287,177 


. $ 395.536 


$1,652,994 


$3,335,707 


1,679.070 


1,331330 


1,730,519 


4?740.919 


1,655,579 


0 


1,460,995 


3,116.574 


1,506' 791 • 


8,342,750 


3,343,087 


13,192.628 


207.865 


75,000 


31.250 


314,115 


64,100 


0 


16,025 


80,125 


655,000 


0 


1,021,000 


1,676,000 


1,250,000 


0 


0 


1.250,000 


517,000 


0 


179,436 


696.436 


345,000 


10,000 


335,593 


690.593 



$9,167,582 $10,154,616 $9,770,899 $29,093,097 









Haywood 


41.7 


44.6 


7.0 






Percentage 


Henderson 


42.8 


51.6 


20.7 






fi\ Change 


Jackson 


21.6 


25.4 


17.6 


1970 


1978 


1970-78 


McDowell 


30.6 


34.1 


11.3 


5,084.4 


5,577,6 


9,7% 


Macon 


15.8 


19.2 


21.7 








Madison 


16.0 


17.2 


7.5 








Mitchell 


13.4 


141 


4.7 


1,039.0 


1,142.2 


9.9% 


Polk 


11.7 


1Z4 


59 








Rutherford 


47.3 


51.6 


9.0 


19.5 


22.6 


16.1% 


Stokes • 


23.8 


30.0 


26.2 


ai 


8.8 


8.3 


Surry 


51.4 


56.0 


8.9 


19.6 


20.8 


6.1 


Swain 


8.8 


10.2 


15.3 


12.7 


13.8 


9.1 


Transylvania 


19.7 


22.0 


11.4 


1451 


154.4 


6.4 


Watcuga 


23.4 


28.7 


22.7 


60.4 


63.8 


5.7 


Wilkes . 


49.5 


55.7 


12.5 


56.7 


60.9 


7.3 


Yadkin 


24.6 


27.0 


9.8 


16.3 


17.7 


8.4 


Yancey 


12.6 


14.6 


15.9 


18.9^ 


6.0 


16.1 


County figures for 1970 are from the 1970 Census: for 1978 


224 


19.0 


they are provisional population estimates from the Federal- 


215.1 


>229.4 


6.6 


State Cooperative Proqram for Population Estinrwites. 


6.6 


^Ajo 


6.7 


Bureau of Census. Series P26. No 7833. 
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Ohio 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1 979 
Program Category 

Health 

Child Development 

Vcxrational Education and Other Education 

Community Development 

Energy and Enterprise Development 

Environment and Natural Resources 

Other Programs and Special Demonstrations 

Housing 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 
Research and Technical Assistance 

Total 





Utner 




Total 


ADO 


Federal 


State and 


Eligible 


Funas 


Funds 


Local Funds 


Cost 


$ 1 .295.795 ■ 


$ 26.012 


$ k022.576 


$2,344,383 


98q.032 


265.083 


457.695 


1.702.810- 


3.238.375 


738.282 


3 685 598 


7 fifiP 


1 .360.000 


1.214.700 


1.870.800 


4.445.500 


55.000 


0 


20.000 


75.000 


100.000 


0 


316.392 


416.392 


loo.ocio 


0 


0 


100.000 


865.145 


0 


0. 


865.145 


302.480 


0 


106.543 


409.023 


58.000 


0 


19.333 


77.333 


$ 3.354,827 


$2,244,077 


$7,498,937 


$18,097,841 



ERIC 



Population 



State Total 



!970 
10.657.4 



1978 
10.748.7 



133 



Percentage 
of Chan -^e 
1970-78 
6.9% 



Total of Counties 




^^9.0 




in Appalachia 


1.129.9 


7.9% 


Adams 


19.0 


23 7 


24.9% 


Athens 


337 


348 


-16 


Belmont 


80.9' 


81.7 


1.0 


Brown 


26.6 


31 1 • 


167 


Carroll 


21.6 


26.1 


20 7 


Qermonl 


93.4 


120 1 


26.0 


Coshocton 


33.3 


34.7 


3,5 


Gallia 


232 


29.9 


184 


Guernsey 


37 7 


39 1 


37 


Harnson 


170 


176 


3.5 


Highland 


29.0 


31.3 


8.6 


Hocking 


203 


22.2 


9.1 



Holmes 


23.0 


260 


130 


Jackson 


27.2 


299 


iO.O 


Jefferson 


^ 962 


93.1 


-3.3 


Lawrence 


56.9 


62.3 


9.5 


AAeigs 


i9.8 


222 


1Z2 


Monroe 


15.7 


16.4 


4.4 


Morgan 


124 


13.5 


8.7 


Muskingum 


77,8 


81 9 - 


5.2 


Noble , 


104 


n.i 


65 


Perf>' 


27.4 


301 


97 


Pike 


19.1 


21.9- 


14.7 


Ross 


61.2 


630 


10 


Scioto 


770 


828 


7.6 


Tuscarawas 


77.2 


80.1 


3.8 


Vinton 


94 


10.9 


16.2 


Washington 


57.2 


61.4 


7.4 



County figures for 1 970 a/e from the 1 970 Census, for 1 978 
they are provisional population estimates from the Federal 
State Cooperative Program for Populatwn Estimates. U.S 
Bureau of Census. Senes P 26. Mo 7835 * 




As part of the power linemen*s course at the 
Muskinsum Area Joint Vocational School in 
Zanesvillct students play volleyball while 
attached .o poles 15 feet above the sround. 

BEST eePY MAMIE i?: 
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Pennsylvania 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1979 
Program Category 

Health 

Child Development 

Vocational Education and Other Education 

CommuRity Development 

Energy and Enterprise^0ev§tagmer^ 

Other Programs and Special Demonstrations 

Housing 

Local Development District Plaiinlng and Administration 
Research and Technical Assistance 

Total 



Population 








Ginton 


37.7 








Percentage 


Columbia 


55.1 








of Oiange 


Crawford 


81.3 




1970 


1978 


1970-78 


□k 


37.8 


State Total 


11.800.8 


11.749.8 


-0.4% 


Efie 


263.7 










Fayette 


154.7 


Total of Counties 








Forest 


4.9 


in Appaiachla 


5.930.5 


5.930.2 


-0,5% 


Fulton 


10.8 










Greene 


36.1 


Allegheny 


1,605.1 


1.476.8 


-8.0% 


Huntingdon 


39.1 


Armstrong 


75.6 


76.6 


i.3 


Indiana 


79.5 


Beaver 


208.4 


207.7 


-.4 


Jefferson 


43.7 


Bedford 


4Z4 


44.0 


3.9 


Juniata 


16.7 


Bfair 


135.4 


134.1 


-.9 


Lackawanna 


234.5 


Bradford 


58.0 


59.5 


2.6 


Lawrence 


107.4 


Butler 


127.9 


143.1 


11.9 


Luzerne 


342.0 


Cambria 


186.8 


185.0 


-1.0 


Lycoming 


113.3 


Cameron 


7.1 


6.7 


-5.9 


McKean 


51.9 


Carbon 


506 


52.4 


3.5 


Mercer 


127.2 


Centre 


99.3 


109.7 


10.5 


Mjfflin 


45.3 


Oarion 


384 


41.8 


8.9 


Monroe 


45.4 


Qearfield 


74.6 


79.6 


6.7 


Montour 


16.5 



Er|c 137 



other 



ARC 








$2 500.636 


$ 0 


1 586 824 


"^^1 ftl 1 


2.651,094 


800.210 


5,248,099 


25,510,374 


555,619 


50,000 


650.706 


300.907 


1,692.681 


0 


665.797 


0 


190,200 


0 


$15,741,656 


$27,013,302 





1 nf:^\ 


^LGLV* ClIlU 




L.Uv.al 1 Ulluo 


v-OSl 


$ 1 Ari mo 




787,488 


2,726.123 


4,240.176 


7,691,480 


23,965,975 


54.724,448 


93,718 


699,337 


617,637 


1,569,250 


0 


1.692,681 


2^.668 - 


910,465 


'75,730 


265.930 



$3 1 .677.084 $74,432,042 



37,8 

59.7 

85.3 

36.2 
269.4 
155.9 
53 

IZl 

39.4 

39.2 

88.1 

47.2 

18.6 
232.2 
105.5 
337.8 
113.3 

50.7 -Z4 



3 


Northumb>erland 


99.2 


992 


-.0 


8.4 


Perry 


28.6 


33.8 


18.0 


4.8 


Pike 


11.8 


14.7 


24.5 


-4.1 


Potter 


16.4 


16.9 


3.2 


2.2 


Schuylkill 


160.1 


^157.1 


-1.8 


.8 


Snyder 


29.3 


31.4 


7.4 


8.0 


Somerset 


76.0 


79.9 


5.0 


1Z4 


Sullivan 


6.0 


5.8 


-3.4 


9.3 


Susquehanna 


34.3 


36.3 


5.6 


.2 


Tioga 


39.7 


41.3 


4.0 


10.8 


Gnion 


28.6 


31.2 


9.1 


7.9 


Venango 


6?.4 


6Z4 


.0 


11.0 


Wan'en 


477 


45.8 


-3.9 


-1.0 


Washington 


210.9 


212.4 


.7 


-18 


Wayr>e 


29.6 


' 35.3 


19.4 


A.2 


Westmoreland 


376.9 


380.3 


.9 


.0 


Wyoming 


19J 


23.8 


24.5 



2a 0 p o County Hgiires for 1970 areJrom the 1970 Census; for 1978 

77*^ 'r*^ they are provisjonal population esUmates from the Federal- 

c c - Cooperative Program for Population Estimates. 0.3 

16.6 .5 Bureau of Census. Series P-26. No. 7838 
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South Carolina 

Project Totals Approved in Rscal Year 1979 

Program (^tegory 

Health 

Child Development 

Vocational Education and Other Education 
Community Development 

Energy and Enterprise Development ^ 
Environment and Natural Resources 
Local Development District Planning and Administration^ 
Research and Technical Assistance 



Total 



ERIC ^ 





Other 


1 


Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 


Eligible 


Funds 


Funds 


Local Funds 


Cost 


$2,146,S12 , 


$ 1,606.091 


$2,795,530 


$6,548,433 


848,252 


29,676 


571,373 


1.449,301 


2.046,665 


0 


1.341.856 


3,388.521 


2.474.397 


500.000 


2.944.813 


5.919.210 


38,716 


0 


12,906 


51.622 


651,327 


0 


1,047.482 ' 


1.698.809 


171.000 


0 


57.000 


228000 


243.867 


0 


15.000 


258.867 


$8,621,036 


$2,135,767 


$8,785,960 


$19,542,763 




Population 

<in thousands) 



1970 



1978 



Percentage 
of Change 
1970-78 



State Total 


2,590.7 


2,917.6 


12.6% 


Total of Counties 








in Appalachian 


656.3 


747.9 


13,9% 


Anderson 


1053 


' 120.3 


14,0% 


Cherokee 


36,7 


41,7 


13.8 


Greenville 


240.8 


271.8 


12.9 


Oconee 


40,7 


44.8 


9,9 


Rckens 


59,9 


72,5 


23,0 


Spartanburg 


1737 


' 196.8 


13,3 



County figures for 1 970 are from the 1 970 Census, for 1 978 
they are provisional populatjon estimates from the Federal 
State Cooperative Program for Population Estimates. U.S. 
Bureau of Censi s. Series P-26, No. 7840 



The traininB offered at Trl-Count}; Technical 
Q Cotteqe in Pendleton is an important attraction 
K for industries considering locating nearby. 



ERIC 




/ 
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Tennessee 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1 979 
Program Category 

Health 

Child Development 

Vocational Education and Other Education 

Conrinnunity Developnnent 

Energy and Enterprise Developnnent 

Environnnent and Natural Resources 

Other Programs and Special Demonstrations 

Housing 

Local Development Distnct Planning and Administration 
Research and Technical Assistance 

Total 



population 








Fentress 








Percentage 
of Change 


Franklin 
Grainger 




1970 


1978 


1970-78 


Greene 


State Total 


3.926.0 


4.357.5 


11,0% . 


Gruhdy 
HarViblen 


Total of Countie*? 








Hamilton 


in Appalachia 


1.734,5 


1.961.4 


13.1% 


Hancock 
Hawkjns 


Anderson 


60 3 


65 9 


9 3% 


Jackson 


Bledsoe 


76 


85 


11 6 


Jefferson 


Blount 


63 7 


75 5 


185 


Johnson 


Bradley 


307 


62.8 


239 


Knox 


Campbell 


26 0 


32 1 


23 1 


Loudon 


Cannon * 


85 


94 


11 2 




Carter 
CWlfeome 


43 3 


47 6 


100 


AAacon 


194 


264 


35 7 


N\arion 


Clay 


66 


69 


42 


Meigs 


Cocke 


25 3 


28 5 


127 


tAonroe 


Coffee 


32 6 


35 3 


84 


AAorgan 


Cumberland 


20 7 


272 


31 2 


Overton 


DcKalb 


1 1 2 


128 . 


149 


Pickett 






Other 


• 


Total 


ARC 


Federal 




FlintKIp 


Fi inHQ 




! ^f^cjl Pi irt/^c 
L,Uv.dl rUllGo 


^OSt 


$703 614 


S ?Q f/15 




> 1 ,M 1 4,UD^ 


394.007 


27kM4 


678.048 


1.344,229 


1.320.000 


86.000 


985.885 


2391,885 


10 545 463 


6 ftfiO 775 






270.500 


0 


93.913 


364,413 


20.000 


0 


0 


20,000 


37.147 


46,677 


8.860 


92,684 


309.468 


0 


0 


309,468 


439.999 


0 


146.668 


586,667 


82.499 


0 


21.666 


104,165 


SI 4. 122.697 


S 7.3 15.231 


S 1 7.289.848 


S38.727,776 



126 


146 


16 1 


Polk 


11 7 


132 


130 


27 3 


304 


1 1 4 


Putnam 


35 3 


41 9 




139 


169 


21 3 


Rhea 


172 


22 7 i 


fe2,0 


476 


52 1 


95 


Roane 


38 9 


44 7 f 


149 


106 


124 


167 


Scott 


148 


178 


208 


387 


45 1 


164 


Sequatchie 


63 


77 


224 


255 1 


2696 


57 


Sevier 


282 


370 


309 


67 


67 


1 


Smith 


125 


14 1 


130 


33 8 


393 


166 


Sullivan 


1273 


385 


88 


8 1 


88 


75 


Unicoi 


153 


157 


28 


24.9 


29 3 


175 


Union 


9 1 


1 1 9 


31 1 


1 1 6 


139 


109 


Van Buren 


38 


43 


146 


276 3 


3024 


94 


Warren 


27 0 


31 3 


162 


24 3 


27 3 


124 


Washington 


73 9 


830 


123 


35 5 


39 7 


11 9 


^Atiite 


163 


197 


209 


123 


150 


216 








20 6 


23.4 


138 










52 


70 


349 










23 5 
136 


272 — 
159 


160 
17 1 


Count> ftgufes for 1970 dre from tlie 1970 Census tor 1978 


they dre provisional population estjnwtos ffoni the Federal 


149 


172 


157 


Stale Cooperative 


Program for Populatjor 


fist] mates 


as 


38 


44 


168 


Bureau of Census Series P26. No 7842 








if. 
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Virginia 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1979 
Program Category 

Health 

Child Development 

Vocational Education and Other Education 
Community Development 
Ener^.and Enterprise Development 
Environment and Natural Resources 
Housing 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 
Research and Technical Assistance 

Total 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State 3nd 


Eiiaibie 


Funds 


Funds 


f nc?i] PiinH^ 




$ 200,000 


$ 0 


$ 367,631 


$ 567,631 


228,615 


10,966 


98,128 


337.709 


422,548 


0 


219,785 


642.333 


4,875,079 


6,167,995 


5,868.940 


16.912,014 


75.000 


0 


0 


75,000 


283.200 


0 


78,800 


362,000 


1,606,000 


0 


67,667 


1.673.667 


448,000 


0 


195,902 


643.902 


120,116 


100,000 


3,372 


223,488 


$8,258,558 


$6,278,961 


$6,900,225 


$21,437,744 



ERIC 



Population 








Highland 


2.5 


28 


10.5 


f.n »hous«»ncfe> 






Percentage 


Lee 


20.3 


25.3 


245 








of Change 


Pulaski 


29.6 


33.0 


11.7 




1970 


1978 


197a78 


Russell 


245 


28.6 


16.6 


State Total 


4.651.4 


5 148,1 


10.7% 


Scott 
Smyth 


24.4 
31.3 


24.7 
32.4 


1.4 
3.3 


Total of Counties 




525,2 




Tazevvell 


39.8 


493 


24.3 


in Appalachia 


470.3 


11.7% 


Washington 


36.0 


41.5 


15.2 


AJlegliany 








Wise 


35.9 


44.3 


23.2 


12.5 


12.9 


3.4% 


Wythe 


221 


243 


9.9 


Bath 


5.2 


5.5 


53 


• Bristol City 


19.7 


20.9 


62 


Bland 


54 


6.4 


17.3 


• Chfton Forge City 


5.5 


4.8 


"11.9 


Botetourt 


18.2 


21.5 


182 


* Covington City 


101 


90 


-107 


Buchanan 


32.1 


36.0 


12.2 


• Galax City 


6.3 


66 


5.8 


Carroll 


•23.1 


238 


30 


• Norton City 


4.2 


43 


33 


Craig 

Dickenson 

Floyd 

Giles 


3.5 

98 
167 


4.1 
20.0 
107 


158 
24 1 
9.7 


•Independent Crties 

County figured for 1 970 are from the 1 


970 Census, for 1978 


they are provisic idi populatjon estimates from the Federal- 


16.7 


-3 


State Cooperative Program for Population Estimates. Ci.S 


Grayson 


154 


15.6 


1 3 


Bureau of Census. Senes P- 26. 7846 








Buchanan and Dickenson counties have a new 
VDater system (ABOVE, the raw water intake 
pump on ^cffte.flannasanh 
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West Virginia 

Project Totals Approved In Fiscal Year 1979 
Program Category 

Health / ' 

Child Development / 

Vocational Education and Other Education 

Community Development 

Energy and Enterprise Development 

Environment and Natural Resources 

Housing 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 
Research and Technical Assistance 

Total 



EKLC 



Population 

itrx thoosan<fc) 

State Totai 

Total ofCounb'es 
in Appalachia 

Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

CaJhoun 

^odd ridge 

^ Gilmer 
< ^ Grant 

Greenbner 
Hampshire 



1970 



Percentage 
of Change 
1978 1970-78 



1.744.2 


1,859.6 


6.6% 


1,744.2 


1,859.6 


6.6% 


14.0 


16.5 


17.6% 


36.4 


42.3 


16.2 


25.1 


29.4 


169 


12.7 


13.0 


2.4 


30.4 


301 


"1.1 


106.9 


104.6 


-2.1 


7.0 


82 


16.0 


93 


10.6 


13.7 


6.4 


7.1 


11.7 


493 


55.3 


122 


7.8 


8.1 


37 


8.6 


9.2 


64 


321 


35.1 


93 


117 


14.4 


22.8 



Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

McDowell 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nicliolas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Reasants 



i53 



ARC 
Funds 

$1,434,305 
738.021 
1,575,253 
7,132,222 
36.940 
871.244 
748.750 
701,512 
147,000 

$13,385,247 



. other 
Federal 
Funds 

$ 18,313 
364,255 
269.925 
26,351 ,955 
92.038 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$27,096,486 



State and 
Local Funds 

$1,361,734 
425,127. 
2,544,144 
13,989,161 
65,995 
231,061 
16,250 
282.731 
52,999 

$18,969,202 



Total 
Eligible 
• Cost 

$2,814,352 
1,527,403 
4,389.322 
47,473,338 
194,973 
1,102,305 
765,000 
984.243 
199,999 

$59,450,935 ' 



39.7 


388 


-2.3 


8.9 


96 


7.9 


73.0 


75.8 


3.8 


20.9 


23.9 


14.5 


21.3 


25.'7 


209 


2295 


227.3 


-.9 


17.8 


17.9 


.3 


18.9 


21.8 


15.2 


46.3 


489 


5.6 


50.7 


51.7 


2.0 


61.4 


64.7 


5.5 


37.6 


401 


6.7 


24.3 


25.7 


5.8 


63.2 


68.8 


8.9 


23.1 


25.7 


11.2 


32.8 


36.6 


11.7 


63.7 


67.9 


6.6 


11.3 


13.1 


16.2 


8.5 


95 


110 


226 


26.5 


' 17.6 


63.4 


593 


'6.6 


7.0 


7.6 


8.2 


7.3 


7.9 


81 



Pocahontas 


89 


9.4 


5.6 


Preston 


25.5 


28,4 


11.6 


Plj!r<am 


27,6 


33.7 


22.C 


Raleigh 


- 701 


83,0 


18.5 


Randolph 


24.6 


26.6 


8.2 


Ritchie 


101 


10.3 


2.0 


Roane 


14.1 


15.3 


8.6 


Summers 


13.2 


14.8 


123 


Taylor 


13.9 


15.2 


9.7 


Tucker 


7.4 


8.0 


7.2 


Tyler 


9.9 


10.6 


7.2 


(Jpshur 


19.1 


22.2 


16.5 


Wayne 


37.6 


41.1 


9.5 


Webster 


• 9.8 


11.3 


15.1 


Wetzel 


203 ' 


21.1 


3.6 


Wirt 


42 


4.9 


18.9 


Wood 


86.8 


91.4 


5.2 


Wyoming 


301 


33.5 


11,3 



County figures for 1 970 are from the i 970 Census: for 1978 
they are provisional population estimates from the Federal- 
State Cooperative Program for Population Estimates, (J.S 
Bureau of Census, Series P-26. fSo. 7848 
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Local Development Districts 
in the Appalachian Region 



This map includes districts on the border of the Region 
containing both Appalachian and non-Appalachian 
counties. The non-Appalachian counties are indicated by 
broken boundary lin^s. 



September 30. 1979 



New York 



ERLC 




South Carolina 
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Local Development/ 
Districts \ 

See the map opposite. 

Alabama 

lA: Northwest Alabama Council of 
Local Governments 
P.O. Box 2603 

Muscle Sljoals. Alabama 35660 
205/383-3861 

Counties: Colbert, Franklin. Lauderdale, 
Marion, Winston 

IB: Morth Central Alabama Regional 
Council of Governments 
P.O. Box C 

Decatur, Alabama 35602 
205/355^4515 

Counties: Cullnnan, Lawrence, Morgan 

IC: Top of Alabama Regional 
Council of Governments 
350 Central Bank Bidg. 
Huntsville. Alabama 35801 
205/533-3330 

Counties: DeKalb, Jackson, Limestone. 
Madison, Marshall 

ID: West Alabama Planning 

arid Development Council 
Tuscaloosa Municipal Airport 
Ternninal Building, 2nd Floor 
Morth Port. Alabama 35476 
205/345^5545 

Cou nties: Bibb Fayette, Lamar. Pickens. 
Tuscaloosa (Greene, Hale) 



IE: Birmingham Regional Planning 
Commission 
2112 Eleventh Avenue, South 
Birmingham, Alabama 35205 
205/251-8139 

Counties: Blount, Chilton, Jefferson. 
St. Clair, Shelby, Walker 

IF: East Alabama Regional Planning « 
and Development Commission 
P.O. Box 2186 
Anniston, Alabama 36201 
205/2376741 

Counties: Calhoun. Chambers, Cherokee, 
Clay, Cleburne, Coosa. Etowah, 
Randolph, Talladega, Tallapoosa 

IH: Central Alabama Regional Planning 
and Development Commission 
808 S. Lawrence Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 
205/262-7316 

Counties: Elmore (Autauga, Montgomery) 
Georgia 

2A: Coosa Valley Area Planning 

and Development Commi^^sion 
3 Broad Street, P.O. Drawer 1 1 
Rome, Georgia 30161 
404/295^6485 

Counties: Bartow, Catoosa. Chattooga, 
Dade, Floyd, Gordon.*Haralson, Paulding. 
Polk Walker 

28* Georgia Mountains Planning 

and Development Commission 
P.O Box 1720 
Gainesville. Georgia 30503 
404/536^3431 



Counties: Bankss, Dawson, Forsyth, 
Franklin, Habersham, Hall, Lumpkin, 
Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, Wnite 
(Hart) 

2C: Chattahoochee-Flint Area Planning 
and Development Commission 
P.O. Box 1363 
LaG range, Georgia 30240 
404/882-2956 . 

Counties: Carroll, Heard (Coweta, 
Meriwether, Troup) 

2D: Atlanta Regional Commission 
^uie 200 

Peachtree Street, N.W. 
J7\tlanta, Georgia 30303 
404/656-7700 

Counties; Douglas, Gwinnett (Clayton, 
Cobb, DeKalb, Fulton, Rockdale) 

2E: Mortheast Georgia Area Planning 
and Development Commission 
305 Research Drive 
Athens, Georgia 30601 
404/548-3141 

Counties: Barrow, Jackson, Madison 
(Claike, Elbert, Greene, Morgan, 
Oconee, Oglethorpe, Walton) 

2F: Morth Georgia Area Planning 

and Development Commission 
503 W. Waugh Street 
Dalton, Georgia 30720 
404/259-2300 

Counties: Cherokee, Fannin. Gilmer, 
Murray, Pickens, Whitfield 



ticAc Parentf)eses indicate non Appalachian counties and inde;>« ndent citirs included with tlie devefopnu^nt distncts 
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Kentucky 

3A: Buffalo Trace Area Development 
\District, Inc. 
723 ^est Second Street 
Maysville, Kentucky 41056 
606/564-6894. 

Counties: Fleming, Lewis (Bracken, 
Mason. Robertson) 

3B: FIVCO Area Development District 
Boyd County Courthouse 
P.O. Box 636 

Catlettsburg. Kentucky 41 129 
606/739-5191 

Counties: Boyd. Carter. Elliott Greenup, 
Lawrence 

X: Bluegrass Area Development District, Inc. 
3220 Nicholasville Road 
Lexington. Kentucky 40503 
606/272-6656 

Counties: Clark, Estill, Garrard. Lincoln. 
Madison. Powell (Anderson. Bourbon. , 
Boyle. Fayette. Franklin. Ha. '^sonT'- 
Jessamine. Mercer. Nicholas. Scott. 
Woodford) 

3D: Gateway Area Development District. Inc. 
P.O. Box 107 

Cwingsville. Kentucky 40360 
606/674-6355 

Counties: Bath. Menifee. Montgomery, 
Morgan, Rowan 

3t Big Sandy Area Development District. Inc 
Tourist Information Ceiter 
Prestonsburg. Kentucky 416f3 
606/886-2374 

Coujitjes Floyd. Johnson. Magoffin. 
Martin. Pike 

Q "^(/tr Par- nthest'^ indiCt^f nor? ^jjxjidcrudn (cuntics arxl in jepenJent cities ' iCluded s^Mh tlu- developnwit d'^fnct** 

ERIC 



3F: Lake Cumberland Area Development 
District Inc. 
P.O. Box 377 

Jamestown. Kentucky 42629 
502/343-3154 

Counties: Adair, Casey. Clinton. 
Cumberland. Green. McCreary. F\jlaski. 
Russell. Wayne (Taylor) 

3H: Cumberland Valley Area Development 
District Inc. 
106 Broad Street 
London. Kentucky 40741 
606/864-7391 

Counties: Bell. Clay, Harlan, Jackson. 
Knox, Laurel, Rockcastle. Whitley * 

31: Kentucky River Area Development 
District Inc. 
P.O. Box 986 
Hazard, Kentucky 41701 
606/436-3158 

Counties: Breathitt. Knott Lee. Leslie, 
Letcher, Owsley. Perry, Wolfe 

3J. Barren River Area Development 
District. Inc. 
429 E. 10th Street 
.P.O. Box 2120 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 
502/781-2381 

Counties: Monroe (Allen. Barren. Butler. 
Edmonson. Hart. Logan. Metcalfe. 
Simpson. Warren) 



Maryland 

4A: Fri-County Council for Western 
Maryland, Inc! 
Room 228, County Office Building 
3 Pershing Street 
Cumberland. Maryland 21502 
301/7772160^ 

Counties: Allegany. Garrett Washington 
Mississippi 

5A: Northeast Mississippi Planning and 
Developrnent District 
P.O. Box 6D 

Booneville. Mississippi 38829 
601/728-6248 

Countie s: Alcorn. Benton. Marshall. 
Prentiss. Tippah, Tishomingo 

5B: Three Rivers Planning and Development 
' District 
99 Center Ridge Drive 
Pontotoc, Mississippi 38863 
6C 1/489-24 15 

Counties: Chickasaw. Itawamba. Lee, 
Monroe. Pontotoc. Union (Calhoun, 
Lafayette) 

5C: Golden Triangle Planning and 
Development District 
P-0. Drawer DN 

Mississippi State. Mississippi 39762 
601/325-3855 

Counties: Choctaw. Gay, Low 
Noxubee. Oktibbeha. Webster. Winston 

5D: East Central Mississippi Planning and 
Development District 
410 Decatur Street 
Newton. Mississippi 39345^ 
601/683-2007 
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7B: Land-of-Sky Regional Council 
RO, Box 2175 

Asheville. North Carolina 28802 
704/254-8131 

Counties: Buncombe, Henderson, 
AAafJison. Transylvania 

7C: Isothermal Planning and Development 
Commission 
P.O. Box 841 

Rutherfordton, North Carolina 28139 
704/287^2281 

Counties: McDowell, Polk, Rutherfordton 
^ (Cleveland) 

7D: Region D Council of Govemments 
P.O. Box 1820 

Boone, North CaroKna 28607 
704/264-5558 

Counties: Alleghany, Ashe, Avery, Mitchell, 
Watauga, Wilkes, Yancey 



Counties: Kemper (Clarke, Jasper, 
Lauderdale, Leake, Neshoba, Newton, 
5cott,.Smith) 

New York 

; 6A: • Southem Tier West Regional Planning 
and Development Board 
41 Main Street 
Salamanca, New York 14779 
71G/945-5301 

Counties: Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua 

6B: Southem Tier Central Regional Planning 
and Development Board 

' * 5316 Bridge Street 

Coming, New York 14830 
607/962-3021 and 962-5092 

Counties: Chemung, Schuyler, Steuben 

6C: Southem Tier East Regional Planning 
and Development Board 
84 Court Street 
Binghamton, New York 13901 
607/724-1327 

Counties: Broome, Chenango, Cortland, 
Delaware, Otsego, Schoharie, Tioga, 
Tompki.ns 

Morth Carolina 

7A: Southwestern North Carolina Ranning and 
o Economic Development Commission 
P.O. Drawer 850 

Bryson City, Nor^h Carolina 28713 
704/488-2117 and 21 18 

Counties: Cherokee, Clay, Graham, 
Jackson, Macon, Swain, Haywood 



^ote: Parentheses indicate non-Appalachian counUes and independent cities included with the development districts. 
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7E: Western Piedmont Council of 
Govemments 
30 Third Street, N.W. 
Hickory, North Carolina 28601 
704/322-9191 

Counties: Alexander, Burke, Caldwell 
(Catawba) 

71: Northwest Economic Development 
Commission 
280 South Liberty Street 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27101 
919/722-9346 

Counties: Davie, Forsyth, Stokes, Surry, 
Yadkin 



From Clinch Mountain, Tennessee*s Grainaer 
County reveals rollins hills and farms. 




mi mi liimmi 
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Ohio 

8A: 



8B: 



8C: 



Ohio Valley Regional Development 

Commission 
Griffin Hall 
740Ccicond Street 
Port'^moulh. Ohio 45662 
614/354-7795 

Counties: Adams, Brown, Clermont. 
Gallia. Highland. Jacteon, Lawrence. Pike. 
•Ross, Scioto, Vinton 

Bucke^'e Hills Hocking Valley Regional 

Development District Inc. 
216 Putnam Street 
St Clair BIdg.. Suite 410 
Marietta Ohio 45750 
014/374 9436 

Counties: Athens, Hocking. Meigs, 
Monroe. Morgan. Moble. Perry. Washington 

Ohio Mid-Eastern Governments 

Association 
326 Highland Avenue 
P.O. Box 130 
Cambridge. Ohio 43725 
614/439-4471 

Counties: Belmont Carroll. Coshocton. 
Guernsey. Harrison, Holmes. Jefferson. 
Muskingum. Tuscarawas 



Pennsylvania 

9A: Northwest Pennsylvania Regional Planning 
and Development Commission 
Biery Building, Suite 406 
Franklin, Pennsylvania 16323 
814/437-3024 

Counties: Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest 
Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren 

9B: riorth Central Pennsylvania Regional 

Planning and Development Com mission 
P.O. Box 377 

Ridgway. Pennsylvania 15853 
814/773-3162 

Counties: Cameron, Clearfield. Elk 
Jefferson. McKean. Potte: 

9C: Northern Tier Regional Planning and 
Development Commission 
1 22 Center Street 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 18848 
717/265-9103 

Counties: Bradford, Sullivan, 
Susquehanna, Tioga, \A^oming 

9D: Economic Development Council of 
[Northeastern Penasylvania 
P.O. Box 777 

Avoca. Pennsylvania 18641 
717/655-5581 

Counti es: Carbon. Larkawanna, Luzerne. 
Monroe, Rke. Schuylkill, Wayne 



9E: Southwestern Pennsylvania Economic 
Development Distnct 
Park Building. Room 141 1 
355 Rfth Avenue 
Rttsbu^-qh. Pennsylvania 1 5222 
4 12/39]. 1 24 J 

Counties: Allegheny. Armstrong. Beaver. 
Butler, Fayette, Greene, Indiana. 
Washington, Westmoreland 

9F: Southem Alleghenies Planning and 
Development Commission 
1506 • 1 1th Avenue. Suite 100 
Altoona. Pennsylvania 16601 
814/946-1641 

Counties: Bedford. Blair, Cambria. Fulton. 
Huntingdon. Somerset 

9G:- SEDACOG 
R.D. Mo. 1 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 1 7837 
717/524-4491 

Counties: Centre. Clinton, Columbia, 
Juniata, Lycoming. Mifflin, Montour, 
Northumberland, Snyder, Gnion (Perry)* 

South Caroiina 

lOA: South Caroiina Appalachian Cou 
of Govemments 
Redmont East, Suite 500 
Drawer 6658, 37 Villa Road 
Greenville, South Carolina 29606 
803/242-9733 

Counties: Anderson. Cherokee, Greenville. 
Oconee, Pickens, Spartanburg 
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'Geographically in SEDA COG. adnnjnistratjvely in Capitol 
Regional Planning and Developnr^nt Agency in Harnsburg. 
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Tennessee 

— ^14 A: (Jpper-Cumberland Development District 
Burgess Falls Road 
Cookeville, Tennessee 38501 
615/4324111 

^ Counties: Cannon, Clay, Cumberland, 
DeKalb, Fentress, Jacteon, Macon, 
Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Smith, Van 
Buren, Warren, White 




1 1 B: East Tennessee Development District 
P.O. Box 19806 

Krioxville; Tennessee37gT9 r 

615/584-8553 ' 

« 

Counties: . Anderson. Blount Campbell, 
Claibome, Cocke, Grainger, Hamblen, 
Jefferson, Knox, Loudon, Monroe, 
^ Morgan, Roane, Sc^ Sevier, Gnion 

1 IC:^" Rrst Tennessee-Virginia Development 
District 
207 N. Boone Street 
Johnson Qty, Tennessee 37601 
615/928-0224 

Counties: Carter, Greene, Hancock 
Hawkins, Johnson, Sullivan, Gnicoi, 
Washington; Washington County, Virginia 

1 1 D: South Central Tennessee 
Development District 
805 Nashville Highway 
Columbia, Tennessee 38401 
615/381-2040 

Counties: Coffee, Franklin (Bedford, 
Giles, Hickman, Lawrence, Lewis, Lincoln, 
Marshall, Maury, Moore, Perry, Wayne) 

1 IE: Southeast Tennessee Development 
District 
423 James Building 
735 Broad Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37402 
615/266-5781 

Counties: Bledsoe, Bradley, Grundy, 
Hamilton, McMifin, Marion, Meigs. Polk, 
Rhea, Sequatchie 



Wofkern on New York^B Baili and Hammondtport 
railroad keep the stock in tiptop condition. 



^te: Parentheses indicate non-Appalachian counties and independent crlies included with the development districts. 
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Vir^ginid 

1_2A: - LENGWISCO-Planning-District ' 
Commission 
as, ^58421W , 
Duffield, Virginia 24244 
703/431-2206 

Counties: Lee, Scott, Wise, City of Norton 

12B: Cumberland Plateau Planning District 
P.O. Box 548 
Lebanon, Virginia 24266 
703/889-1778 

Counties: Buchanan, Dickenson, Russell, 
Tazewell 

1 2C: Mount Rogers Planning District 
Commission 
1021 Terrace Drive 
Marion, Virginia 24354 
703/783-5103 

• 

Counties: Bland, Carroll, Graysor^f Smyth, 
Washington, Wythe, Cities of Bristol and 
Galax 

12D: New River Valley Planning District 
Commission 
1612 Wadsworth Street 
Radford, Virginia 24141 
703/639-9313 

Counties: Royd, Giles, Pulaski 
(Montgomery and City of Radford) 
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Rfth Ranning District Commission 

P.O. Drawer 2569 

-R'<5ail^grVirginia 24010'^ ~ 
703/343-4417 

Counties: Alleghany, Botetourt, Craig and 
Crtfes of Clifton Forge and Covington 
(Roanoke County and Cities of Roanoke 
and Salem) 

Central Sienandoah FJanning District , 

Commission 
P.O. Box J 337 

Staunton, Virginia 24401 ^ 
703/885-5174 ^ ' 

Courities: Bath, Highland (Augusta, 
Rockbridge, Rockingham and Cities of 
Buena Vista, Ham'sonburg, Lexington, ^ 
Staunton and Waynesboro) 



West Virginia 

13A: Region 1 Planning and Development 
Council 
P.O. Box 1442 

Princeton, West Virginia 24740 . 
304/425-9508 

Counties: McDowell, Mercer, Monroe, 
Raleigh, Summers, ^A^oming 

13B: Region 2 Planning and Development 
Coundl 
1221 . 6th Avenue 
Huntington, West Virginia 25701 
304/529-3357 

Counties: Cabell, Lincoln, Logan, Mason, 
Mingo, Waynj] Bp)d.^^^^ 
and Lawrence County, Ohio 



13C: BCKP Regional Intergovernmental 
Counpl^JJe^ 




1426 Kandwha, Boulevard, East 
Charteston,-West Virginia '25301 
' 304/344-2541 

Counties: Boone, Clay, Kanawha, Putnam 

13D: Region 4 Planning and Developmen 
Council (Gauley) ^ 
500B Main Street 
Summersville, West Virginia 26651 
304/872-4970 

/ 

Counties: Fayette/Grespnbrier, Nicholas, 
Pocahontas, Webster 

13E: Mid-Ohto Valley Regional Council- 
Region 5 
217 -4th Street 

Pari<ersburg, West Virginia 26101 
304/485-3801 

Counties^: CalhOun. Jackson, Pleasants, 
Ritchie, Roane, T>1er, \Wrt» Wood 

13F: R^ion 6 Planning and Development 
Coundl 
/ 201 Deveny Building 
/ Fainmont, West Virginia 26554 
/ 304/366-5693 

Counties: Doddridge, Harrison, Marion. 
Monongalia, Preston, Taylor 

130: Region 7 Planning and Development 
Council 
Upshur County Court House 
Buckhannon. West Virginia 26201 

_.3Q4/472:6564„ 

Counties: Barix)ur, Braxton, Giln^er, 
Lewis, Randolph, Tucker. Upshur 



13H: Region 8 Planning and Development 
Council 
P:0. Box 887 

Petersburg, West Virginia 26847 
304/257-1221 

Counties: Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, 
Mineral, Pendleton 

131: Eastem Panhandle Regional Planning 
and Development Council— Region 9 
121 W. King Street 
Martihsburg, West Virginia 25401 
304/2631743 

Counties: Berkeley. Jefferson, Morgan 

13J: Bel-O Mar Regional Council and Planning 
Commission— Region 10 
P.O. Box 2086 

Wheeling, West Virginia 26003 
304/242-1800 

V 

Counties: Marshall, Ohio, Wetzel; 
Beimont County, Ohio 

13K: Brooke Hancock ^Jefferson Metropolitan 
Planning Commission— Region 1 1 
814 Adams Street 
Steubenville, Ohio 43952 
614/282-3685 

Counties: Brooke, Hancock: Jefferson 
County, Ohio 



Note: ^rgt^^ indicate non-Appalachian counUes and independent -Ities included with the development distncts. 
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